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TEADILY for the past ten years Security 
Sectional Arches have been applied to old loco- 
motives. 


Over one thousand old locomotives have had Arches 
installed this year. 


This many locomotives now steam better, have less 
flue and firebox trouble and consume less coal. 


What better proof could be had of the appreciation 
by railroad men that any engine fit to run deserves 
the Arch? Are many of your old engines still 





Archless? 
Ask for a copy of the AMERICAN ARCH COMPANY, Ince. 
new Bulletin that tells N Y C 
‘how Arches help. NEw YORK HICAGO 
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It is a common criticism of the medical profession that it is 
dogmatic, that it will brook no departure from the conven- 
tional in the practice of its members. 
Are we sure that the engineer, and par- 
ticularly the railway engineer, is not 
sometimes to be included in the same 
category? One evidence of this is to 
be found in the reluctance with which the various railroads 
have taken up and adopted the standard practices approved 
by the American Railway Engineering Association. Another 
illustration is to be found in the experience of the supply 
manufacturer who seeks suggestions for improving the design 
of his equipment only to be confronted with opinions so 
diametrically opposed to each other and advanced with such 
positive assurance as to afford little opportunity for the in- 
troduction of modification which will serve to reconcile 
them. Railway maintenance and construction officers are 
busy men and by far the larger portion of their time is occu- 
pied with administrative rather than engineering problems. 
The pressure on them for results is so severe that they can 
hardly be blamed for accepting something as good practice 
which they know from experience will work, although care- 
ful analysis might show that some other method would give 
better and more economical results. Technical training is 
intended first of all to give the student the scientific point of 
view to the end that he will not be satisfied that he possesses 
the truth until he has considered all the facts which are con- 
cerned in any problem. But, in the rush of his daily work, 
the mature engineer is inclined to lose sight of this funda- 
mental principle. The engineer owes it to himself, as well as 
those with whom he deals, to consider each task which comes 
before him with an open mind. It matters little whether the 
problem comes to him in the form of a report from an assis- 
tant or a call from a supply salesman or any other source 
of information. Before he condemns or endorses any propo- 
sition he should be sure that his decision is founded on a 
thorough knowledge of the facts. 


Are Railway 
Engineers 
Dogmatic? 


By reason of a large increase in freight traffic and consider- 
able reductions in expenditures for maintenance, Henry 
Ford’s Detroit, Toledo & Ironton is 

D. T. & I. making a much more favorable show- 
Making ing than it has in any previous year 
Better Showing since Mr. Ford acquired this road. For 
the nine months ending with September 

30 the road shows a net railway operating income of $1,506,- 
950, which compares with only $5,650 in the corresponding 
period of last year. Operating revenues for the nine months’ 
period were $7,860,952, an increase of $1,173,203 as com- 
pared with last year, and the operating expenses were 
$4,987,118, a decrease of $570,638. Expenditures for main- 
tenance show a decrease of $780,893, while the transporta- 
tion expenses naturally increased with the increase in traffic. 
In previous years the road has shown large net earnings for 
certain monthly periods, only to have them disappear before 
the year was over, and last year the road had some unusually 
heavy expenditures for maintenance, which has made it pos- 
sible to get along with a much smaller expenditure for the 
purpose this year. Whether the large expenditures for main- 


tenance last year included a large amount of deferred main- 
tenance which, having been made good, render large expendi- 
tures no longer necessary, or whether the maintenance is being 
curtailed this year in order to make a better showing, does 
not appear in the figures themselves without further analysis 
of the condition of the road. But, whereas in the nine 
months’ period of this year only 27% per cent of the revenues 
were consumed in maintenance expenses, in the correspond- 
ing period of last year maintenance took 44 per cent of the 
revenues. The ratio of operating expenses to revenues in the 
nine months’ period this year was 63.4 as compared with 83.1 
last year. Even if the favorable showing should be con- 
tinued throughout the year, however, there are considerable 
arrears in bond interest to be met before there will be any- 
thing available for a dividend. 


The term of Mark W. Potter as an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner expires in December of this year. It is under- 
stood by some of his friends that he 


Potter will not accept renomination. He ac- 
May Leave cepted the position on the commission 
Ic. c and has retained it at a great personal 


sacrifice and feels that he should be 
relieved. If Mr. Potter leaves the commission the public 
will suffer a heavy loss. He is the one man on the com- 
mission who has had a practical training in railway opera- 
tion and administration. He has been a strong constructive 
force on the commission and his reports have been made 
without bias or prejudice in favor of the railroads, but in 
the interests of the public at large. He has probably decided. 
against the individual interests of the railroads as many 
times as he has decided for them. When his opinion differed 
from the majority of the commission and he has written 
minority reports, they have been noted for the facts which 
they contained and the logic in which they were presented. 
The commission needs in its membership a trained railway 
officer, who has a thorough understanding of operating con- 
ditions, and who can develop the real facts in a situation and 
approach questions in a constructive, broad-minded manner 
without prejudice. The government has been exceedingly 
fortunate in having the services of a man of Mr. Potter’s 
caliber and it is greatly to be hoped that he will remain on 
the commission. 


On another page in this issue appears a list of the subjects 
to be discussed at the next session of the International Rail- 
: way Congress to be held in London in 

The Railway 1925. The British railways are to be 
Congress the hosts of the congress and a com- 

in London mittee of prominent English railway 
officers has been appointed to make the 

necessary arrangements. Our London contemporary, the 
Railway Gazette, points out that the time and place for the 
next session of the congress is peculiarly appropriate, since 
England is the birthplace of the railway and 1925 is the 
centennial of the railway there. At the last session of the 
congress, which was held in Rome last year, English and 
American delegates failed to get the most benefit from the 
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discussions because of their being conducted to such a great 
extent in French and Italian. At the London session, Eng- 
lish will doubtless be used to a much greater extent. The 
program. and the names of the reporters give every reason 
for the assumption that the session will be well worth while. 
This fact, together with the relative proximity of London 
as compared with other European cities and the minimizing 
of the difficulties due to differences in language, should in- 
sure the attendance of a considerable number of railway 
men from this continent. 


Public Opinion and 
Railway Regulation 


NE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT and important problems with 
which the managements of the railways are confronted is 
that of forming an intelligent, fair and constructive public 
opinion regarding railway regulation. The railways have 
made more and greater efforts to form such a public opinion 
within the last three years, and especially within the last year, 
than ever before. These efforts undoubtedly have resulted in 
an improvement. Many railway officers are likely, however, 
to consider the improvement made as small in proportion 
to the efforts that have been put forth. 

Most persons who were demanding reductions of freight 
rates on farm products two years ago are still demanding 
them, although rates on farm products and all other com- 
modities have been reduced since then; the prices of farm 
products have increased and facts showing why rates should 
not be further reduced have been presented over and over 
again. Most of those who were denouncing the Transporta- 
tion Act on the theory that it “guaranteed” the railways 
“excessive” profits are still denouncing it, and demanding its 
repeal, although it has been shown over and over again 
that the act does not “guarantee” the railways anything, and 
that they have earned much smaller net returns since it was 
passed than they did before. 

One thing that every man who really studies public opin- 
ion soon learns is that often it is not what it seems. It is 
commonly assumed that the utterances of public men express 
public opinion. It often happens, however, that public opin- 
ion undergoes changes while the utterances of public men 
continue unchanged. The election of a number of radicals to 
Congress from western states a year ago undoubtedly indi- 
cated the sentiment prevailing in those states at that time 
regarding railway matters. -The men elected were of a well 
known type and hold certain views which most of them will 
continue to express as long as they are in Congress. But 
because they continue to say that the western farmers are 
being ruined mainly by high freight rates and that the rem- 
edy is to reduce the valuation of the railways does not show 
that they are still expressing the public sentiment of their 
states. On the contrary, there is much evidence that many 
farmers as well as business men in western states have be- 
come convinced’ that the troubles of the farmers are due 
only in part to railway rates and in much greater measure 
to other causes, such as high prices of the commodities they 
buy, high cost of labor, high taxes and heavy mortgage in- 
debtedness. This change in sentiment will not be voiced by 
men such as Senator Brookhart, but it will have its effect on 
other public men who did not win their way into office solely 
by denunciations of the railroads and Wall Street. 

Not only is public opinion not always what it seems, but 
it changes slowly. Professor A. V. Dicey in his book en- 
titled, “Law and Public Opinion in England During the 
Nineteenth Century” shows that the public opinion which 
dictated legislation almost always was in process of forma- 
tion for years before the legislation was passed, and that 
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often when legislation was passed there was being formed 
the very public opinion which not many years afterward 
caused it to be changed. 

This is what has been happening to the railways of the 
United States. The formation of the public opinion which 
caused the Elkins, the Hepburn, and the Mann-Elkins rate 
regulations acts to be passed often has been attributed prin- 
cipally to the messages and speeches of President Roosevelt. 
This is a mistake. The public opinion which caused the 
adoption of this legislation was in process of formation for 
years before. It was created by lobbying, by rebating, by 
financial manipulation and other evil practices of the rail- 
ways, and by the attacks which these practices caused to be 
made upon them. President Roosevelt simply gave utter- 
ance to this public sentiment when it was almost fully de- 
veloped and ready to cause legislation. 

It is often said that public sentiment against government 
ownership was created by the results of government operation 
during the war. This is only partially true. For years pre- 
viously government ownership had been the subject of wide- 
spread discussion. For eleven years before government opera- 
tion was adopted the railways had been subject to effective 
regulation. The practices of legislative lobbying, of unfair 
discrimination, and of financial manipulation had been abol- 
ished. The management of the railways had been improved, 
and efficiency of operation reached its height in 1917. Hear- 
ings in rate cases and labor arbitrations, and arguments pro 
and con regarding the issues involved in them, as well as 
regarding private versus government operation—these and 
other developments had made the public feel more friendly 
toward the railways in 1917 than at any time in years before. 
The unsatisfactory results of government operation merely 
crystallized the public sentiment friendly to private manage- 
ment which already was largely formed. 

What we call “public opinion” is never the opinion of all 
the public. It is merely the opinion of a majority of the 
public. Most men never change their views much about any- 
thing after they are forty years old. If a very large majority 
of the people once form a certain opinion, that opinion is 
likely to be “‘public sentiment”’ concerning the matter to which 
it relates for a long time. This largely explains the par- 
ticular character of the railroad problem of today. For many 
years the charge was constantly iterated and reiterated that 
the railways were grossly “over-capitalized.”” Until within 
comparatively recent years no great effort was made to refute 
it and convince the public of the opposite. Most people, 
therefore, accepted the charge as true. Consequently, when 
the Interstate Commerce Commission placed upon the rail- 
ways a tentative valuation exceeding their net capitalization 
many people had a natural tendency to think the valuation 
was excessive. When rates were maintained in 1921 after 
all prices had fallen, and it was charged they were kept high 
because the valuation was excessive, the assertion naturally 
found many receptive ears. The present struggle over rail- 
way rates is really a struggle over the valuation of the rail- 
ways and the net return they shall be allowed to earn on it. 
Many people believe the valuation is excessive because it is 
larger than the capitalization, and because they already be- 
lieved the capitalization was excessive. Most of them believe 
the capitalization is excessive because they were told so years 
ago and never heard anybody deny it. Therefore, the threat 
of adverse legislation with which the railways are now con- 
fronted is largely the result of a public opinion respecting 
their capitalization which was formed years ago. 

The lesson is plain enough. The public opinion of today 
regarding railway matters would be very different if the rail- 
ways years ago had made proper efforts to set the public 
right regarding such questions as that of ‘‘over-capitaliza- 
tion.” As the public sentiment of today was made in the 
past, so the public sentiment of next year and ten years hence 
is being made now. It is being made by the way in which the 
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railways are being managed. It is being made by the way 
their officers and employees treat the public. It is being 
made in very large measure by what the railways are doing 
at present to acquaint the public with the facts about their 
business. 

The railway managers of past generations are largely 
responsible for the problems with which their successors’ are 
struggling now. The railway managers of the present gen- 
eration are determining the problems and the pubiic opinion 
with which those of the next generation will have to deal. 
Railway officers who expect to be the executives of the future 
may well take these facts to heart. The work of educating 
public opinion must be done right now if they are to man- 
age prosperous and successful railways in future. 


How One Union Paper 
Misinforms Its Readers 


HE OCTOBER ISSUE of the Train Dispatcher, the official 

publication of the American Train Dispatchers’ Asso- 
ciation, contains two eloquent examples of the kind of mis- 
representation which the editors of some of the union publica- 
tions are constantly putting before their readers. 

The first of these begins with a fragmentary quotation 
from the Railway Age saying that in the first seven months 
of 1923 the Canadian National Railways earned a net operat- 
ing revenue of $2,984,460 as against a deficit $2,202,993 
for the same period last year—an improvement of $5,187,- 
453. In commenting on this the Train Dispatcher says: 





This seems clear evidence of the superiority of government con- 
ducted railways as compared with private operation. Under private 
operation the railroads of Canada, the Canadian Pacific excepted, 
were steadily going from bad to worse. In the very first year of 
operation by the government—directly (sic) by experienced men, 
of course—the carriers showed a profit. This net profit is com- 
paratively small when the fixed charges are taken into consideration 
but it was private owners who over-extended the railways and 
brought about the heavy overhead expenses. 


There has been a great deal of misunderstanding and a 
lot of deliberate misrepresentation of the railway situation 
in Canada but this is about the worst example of either which 
we have yet seen. What are the facts? In the first place, 
the Canadian National Railways were owned by the govern- 
ment in 1922, the same as in 1923, so the comparison which 
the Train Dispatcher makes is between two years of gov- 
ernment ownership and not between a period of private 
ownership and a period of government ownership. It is 
true that 1923 is the first year of unification of all the 
Canadian government lines under one management and that 
this unification has doubtless effected some economies. The 
unification of a number of poverty-stricken railway lines, 
some of them competing with each other, would doubtless 
make possible some savings regardless of whether the rail- 
ways were owned by the government or by private com- 
panies. Then, too, of course, more traffic is moving this 
year than last. The point to bear in mind, however, is that 
in comparing the results of operation of the first seven 
months in 1923 with the same period last year, we are com- 
paring one form of organization under government ownership 
with another form under the same ownership, and not gov- 
ernment ownership with private ownership. 

The Train Dispatcher says that the C. N. R. is showing 
a “profit,” although it reluctantly admits that when fixed 
charges are considered this “profit” is comparatively small. 
The editor of the Train Dispatcher evidently does not know 
exactly what net operating revenue is—or perhaps he just 
does not want his readers to know. As a matter of fact, net 
operating revenue does not include even interest on bonds— 
to say nothing of profit. The “profit” which the Train Dis- 
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patcher speaks of will resolve itself into a deficit of about 
$50,000,000 for the year after interest is paid on the bonds. 

As for the over-extension of railways which the Train 
Dispatcher blames on the private owners of the lines now 
forming the C. N. R., this over-extension could not have 
gone very far unless the Canadian government had aided it 
with subsidies and encouraged it in various other ways. Most 
of the railway mileage which now weighs most heavily on 
the finances of the Canadian National would never have 
been built as a straight business proposition. Wisely or un- 
wisely, it was built with the aid of the government for 
political reasons or for the purpose of developing the country. 
One of the lines was built and operated by the government 
from the very start as one of the conditions stipulated by 
the Maritime provinces before their entrance into the 
Canadian federation. 

If a nation wants thousands of miles of railways which 
cannot be supported by the traffic offered to them and 
chooses to secure these railways by providing subsidies and 
loans in one form or another to private builders—if even 
this assistance from the government is not enough to make 
up to the private companies the losses they sustain because 
little or no traffic develops on the lines they build—if in 
spite of all this, the government still desires to keep these 
lines in operation—then there is no alternative but govern- 
ment ownership, to which Canada has turned as a last resort. 
This is not a railroad problem as we understand it in this 
country; it is a problem of national development. The 
Canadian government was less interested in railway develop- 
ment on sound commercial lines and in the highest efficiency 
of operation than it was in throwing open the country to 
settlement. 

Naturally, after having the railroads virtually forced upon 
it as the result of its policy of extension, the government has 
made an effort to secure as great a degree of efficiency as 
possible under the circumstances. To do this it very wisely 
did not appoint as director-general a politician whose main 
interest lay in securing the labor vote. Instead it called upon 
a railway executive of broad experience, who received his 
training and rose to high office on the Pennsylvania. Sup- 
porting this executive, who was appointed president and 
chairman, was appointed a board of directors representing 
the Dominion economically and territorially. In other 
words, the present administration of the Canadian National 
is made to simulate that of a private company insofar as is 
possible and officers of those lines would probably be glad 
to tell the editor of the Train Dispatcher that whatever suc- 
cess they may have in making the C. N. R. a better govern- 
ment owned line than those in other parts of the world 
depends largely on the extent to which the politicians and 
the people will permit them to operate the property as they 
would a private undertaking. 

As a matter of fact, the politicians have not refrained 
from interfering with the management of the Canadian Na- 
tional and on a number of occasions have set up a great out- 
cry at simple administrative acts of the C. N. R. management 
in the attempt to make political capital of managerial de- 
cisions which in a private company would have gone unques- 
tioned. Fortunately for the Canadian taxpayers, however, 
the politicians have in the president of the C. N. R. a power- 
ful man to deal with and one who knows the railroad busi- 
ness—not, according to the precedent set in this country 
under federal control, a politician, himself seeking political 
promotion. This will tend to reduce the interference with 
the railways which would certainly be overwhelming under 
any other circumstances. Nevertheless, that the C. N. R. 
management is not to have the same freedom as a private 
company has already been made evident. 

The advocates of government ownership in this country 
cannot sincerely derive any analogy from the Canadian situa- 
tion which will give them any argument for government 
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ownership here. The Canadian government did not make 
any attempt to take over the Canadian Pacific, a privately 
owned line which had been developed on sound commercial 
lines. Instead it took over only such lines as it found in 
the most serious financial straits. We have never heard 
the vociferous advocates of government ownership in this 
country ask that the government take over only such lines 
as frequently do not earn operating expenses and which 
always fail by millions to meet fixed charges. Until they 
can temper their demands for government ownership, there- 
fore, to exclude all roads which with fair rates are able to 
earn at least their fixed charges, they will do well not to try 
to draw analogies from Canada. 

But the Train Dispatcher has not restricted its anti-rail- 
road campaign to this one editorial. In addition; it has an- 
other called ‘“Concealing Excess Rail Profits,” in which it 
calls attention to the heavy expenditures which have been 
made for maintenance during 1923, and says that “Wall 
street is busy taking profits out of its railroad pocket and 
putting them into its equipment pocket.” 

Now we think that most of the readers of the Train Dis- 
patcher know, whether the editor does or not, that equipment 
conditions were very bad at the beginning of the year and also 
that the country was apparently entering a period of pros- 
perity which would bring heavy traffic, the handling of 
which would make necessary the utilization of every resource 
at the command of the railways. Their action, therefore, in 
spending enough for maintenance to bring the percentage of 
bad order cars down from 9.5 at the beginning of the year 
to 6.7 on October 1, and of unserviceable locomotives from 
21.1 per cent down to 13.7 per cent in the same period 
merits thanks rather than blame from everybody, employees 
included. 

The dispatchers form one of the most intelligent classes 
of railroad men. ‘Their work is of a character to give them 
a broader outlook on the operation of the railroad as a whole 
than that of most other occupations in the railroad business. 
We cannot, therefore, understand why the official magazine 
of the association which is supposed to represent them should 
be as bad in its misinterpretation of the railway problem as 
some periodicals published by unions of employees whose 
work gives them no such opportunities for acquiring a broad 
knowledge of railway operation. In the final analysis, the 
members of labor unions can determine the sort of material 
which the union publications shall publish. It is a strange 
thing to see men voluntarily tax themselves to support a paper 
which deliberately sets about to misinform them. 


Why Should the Employees 
Favor Government Ownership? 


Met OF THE RAILWAY LABOR LEADERS are in favor of 

government ownership of railways. Many railway 
employees also are in favor of government ownership—no- 
body knows just how large a part of them. The employees 
who favor government ownership do so mainly because they 
believe they would be paid higher wages under that policy. 
They believe this principally because wages were advanced 
under government control in 1918 and 1919, and have been 
reduced within the last two years under private operation. 
A very important fact that many of them apparently forget is 
that the largest single advance ever made was awarded by 
the Railroad Labor Board in 1920 and put into effect by the 
railways under private operation. 

That the belief of many employees that they would be bet- 
ter paid under government than under private operation 
probably is a hallucination is indicated by the following facts. 
Prior to the war the wages paid to railway employees in 
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this country were higher than those paid in any country in 
the world under government ownership. In this country the 
wages of railway employees are, and always have been, higher 
than those of government employees. A study of the number 
and wages of all the government employees in the United 
States—local, state and federal—which recently was made 
and published by the National Industrial Conference Board 
showed that the average wage of these employees is $1,296 
a year. The average wage of the railway employees of this 
country is now $1,643 a year, or almost 27 per cent more 
than that of government employees. 

Finally, contrary to a belief which seems to exist widely 
among railway employees, they have been paid higher wages 
in every year since the railways were returned to private 
operation than they were under government operation. In 
1918 their average wage was $1,419, and in 1919, $1,485. 
These were the two years throughout which the railways were 
operated by the government. In 1920 the average wage of 
railway employees was $1,820; in 1921, $1,665; in 1922, 
$1,630; and in 1923, as already stated, it is $1,643. 

Whether the wages being paid to railway employees are too 
high or too low is a matter of opinion. To the employee who 
has to meet the cost of living in a large industrial center they 
may seem too low. To the farmer, who is receiving a price 
for his wheat not much higher than before the war, they may 
seem too high. At any rate they are higher than any wages 
ever paid by the government of this or any other country to 
any class of employees, railroad or otherwise. 

There is no mystery, however, about the reason why many 
railroad employees, in spite of these facts, favor government 
ownership. They follow the officers of their labor unions, 
without looking up facts or thinking for themselves, and 
many of the leaders of their labor unions constantly mis- 
represent the facts to them. 


Whence Does the Citizen 
Learn About Railroads? 


66/[ ‘HE BEST SOLUTION of the national railroad problem can 
be reached only by a candid statement of the facts 
as they exist. * * * Efficient service in transportation can 
be obtained only by intrusting the task to honest men having 
a practical and scientific knowledge of the question.” These 
words are from the introductory portion of an address de- 
livered before the Norfolk (Va.) Chamber of Commerce on 
October 29 by James C. Davis, director general of railroads; 
2 strong address, lucid and convincing, which limitations of 
space forbid reprinting in these columns. Aside from its 
substance—arguments with which readers of the Railway 
Age are measurably familiar—a question at once suggested 
by the perusal of the address is, Who is the speaker? 
He is a representative of the federal government. Is he 
a partisan of the money power, of which many congressmen 
profess to have a great fear? He is not. He holds the same 
position that was held by William G. McAdoo for two years, 
and is a “friend of the people” as definitely as was the war- 
time director. Why does Mr. Davis find it necessary to 
stress such simple, self-evident propositions as those we have 
quoted? Well, for one reason, because candid statements are 
obscured by so many that are uncandid, especially in 
Congress. The feeling among congressmen that railroad 
managements are not honest sometimes seems to be the ruling 
sentiment in that body. This suggests the question that we 
have proposed: Who is speaking? Every congressman is 
in duty bound to listen to Mr. Davis; as much so as to listen 
to the secretary of the treasury on financial matters, or the 
secretary of the navy in his department. Mr. Davis calls 
for a fair trial of the existing Transportation Act, and 
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expresses his views very definitely. Every friend of his in 
Congress has a duty to see that those views are properly pre- 
sented in that body; a duty to challenge every member who 
disagrees with him. The need of candid statements of fact 
is particularly pressing in the House of Representatives. 

From a recent court decision reported from South Carolina, 
it would appear that fair views on the railroad problem may 
need to be preached in the courts as well as in Congress; 
that is to say, in the higher courts, by way of education of 
the judges in the lower courts.* 

A recent statement headed ‘““The Railroad Crisis,” by E. M. 
Herr, president of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company, also suggests the question, Who is speak- 
ing? Mr. Herr’s views are substantially in line with Mr. 
Davis’. Our present throttling processes, he says, will, if 
not changed, cause a slowing down of industry and an in- 
crease in unemployment; and prosperity will disappear. Mr. 
Herr represents a business which sells goods both for domestic 
and foreign consumption. He sells to railroads; but he sells 
also to widely varied interests. Can any advocate of lower 
freight rates impugn either his motives or his logic; his facts 
or his principles? 

Our discussions of public questions are now so very gen- 
erally carried on at arms’ length that interrogatories like those 
here suggested are much needed to clarify the issues. A de- 
bate on a complicated subject, when conducted through the 
newspapers, rarely gets anywhere unless more fully reported 
than is usual. A newspaper, printing either Mr. Davis’ or 
Mr. Herr’s address, should do all in its power to bring out 
both approving and opposing views; and an important part 
of the editorial duty, in so doing, would be to make prominent 
the question proposed at the beginning of this article, Who 
is speaking? An address delivered in Norfolk may be the 
best means of conveying certain instructive information to 
multitudes of inquiring citizens in a hundred cities; and the 
newspapers are the only available means of doing this. The 
more leisurely reviews may prove to be too slow. And, as 
suggested, the newspaper, to do its full duty, must give very 
definite and accurate information concerning the personality, 
the powers and the influence of men whose ideas they give 
to their readers. National questions are now discussed in 
print so voluminously that the reader must make a selec- 
tion; he cannot read and assimilate all of the arguments 
which are urged upon him; and the first essential is to be 
fully advised, by someone whom he trusts, as to the sound- 
ness of every writer’s character, his standing and his rela- 
tion (in this matter) to the government and to the railroads. 

Senator Capper, of Kansas, has just issued a statement of 
what he thinks Congress ought to do at the coming session; 
and the first item is, reduce freight rates. His eleven points, 
by the way, are covered in 25 lines, an example of conciseness 
and brevity which is well worthy of the attention of everyone 
who would reach the present-day newspaper reader. Senator 
Capper’s views are so generally known that it may be thought 
that our rule, here proposed, is not needed; that his person- 
ality and the degree of authority possessed by his views need 
no explanation. But that does not necessarily follow. Con- 
servative economists believe that Senator Capper is so strenu- 
ous in his political love for the wheat-raiser that he is little 
disposed to consider the real reasons for present rates; but 
that does not settle the case. It is desirable that all readers, 
every time they open their minds to the senator’s arguments, 
put before their minds a complete picture of the man. So 
of Mr. Herr. So of the director general of railroads. So of 
every leader. Personality often constitutes the final justifica- 
tien of a man’s logic. 





*In a case recently reported, a suit against the Atlantic Coast Line, the 
Supreme Court of South Carolina holds that in an action against a railroad 
in which a question of interstate journey was involved, that instructions from 
the bench, in the lower court, from which the jury might infer that the 
railroads and Congress are in collusion to protect the railroads from the 
consequences of their unlawful invasions of the rights of the traveling 
public, are prejudicial error, requiring reversal. 
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New Books 


Traffic Management. By A. T. Patek. 425 pages, 6 in. # 9 in. 
Cloth. Commercial Text Book Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


The title of this book should be freight traffic management, 
as that is the subject, as indicated on the title page; and the 
passenger department is not dealt with. It is dedicated to the 
“freight traffic student,” meaning apparently, the shipper- 
student, not the railroad man. The author is connected with 
the general freight office of the St. Louis-San Francisco, at 
St. Louis, and evidently has made a very thorough study of 
the work of that department. The matter in the book is 
well arranged, as will be seen by the chapter headings, quoted 
below, and the author is a careful writer; but he has pre- 
sented such a ponderous mass of detail and has clothed his 
thoughts in such stilted language that it is questionable 
whether one in a hundred of the young men who might buy 
the book as freight traffic students would have the: patience 
to wade through, and comprehensively read, these 400 pages. 
And it is proposed to issue two more volumes, this one being 
designed to deal only with fundamentals. On almost any 
page, the reader comes across long sentences in which the 
words actually obscure the thoughts. 

The preface starts off with the statement that the contents 
of the volume “reflect the application of administrative meas- 
ures.” It is argued that there is a field for the book because 
“commonly accepted is the opinion that the relative value of 
freight traffic management has steadily waxed with the enact- 
ment of statutory provisions manifesting an economic func- 
tion of mutual interest” to railroads and industrial plants. 
“Attended by actual experiences, the formulation of the text 
adheres to the principle of imparting such information as 
would seem most advantageous to the lay mind in assimilat- 
ing the essence of fundamental and practical detail.” 

The author has written the book himself, has had long 
experience, and has studied his business; but his choice 
of language with which to tell this to the reader is the fol- 
lowing (in closing the preface): 

“The reward of purely individual effort, this text is cited 
as an exemplification of impressions gleaned in years of serv- 
ice, study and observation in this particular field of mental 
endeavor.” 

On a page where the running headline is ‘Practical Talk” 
we read that “The functions of traffic are administered 
through the efforts of the traffic executive whose requisites 
contemplate a workable knowledge of freight rate and tariff 
practices,” which term “is liberally applied to the elements 
of this work and may imply in substance a familiarity with 
contributing units ; 

“Freight rate structures, rules and regulations, as a whole, 
it will be borne in mind, are predicated upon the funda- 
mentals of federal law and the injection of state regu- 
latory measures, while all shipping transactions as repre- 
sented by the execution of bills of lading are also subjected 
to the purview of common law practices because of the ele- 
ments of liability attending the temporary possession of goods 
proffered to the carriers for transportation.” 

Horizontal advances or reductions in rates increase com- 
plexity “because long established relationships are ordinarily 
distorted in the wake of horizontal rate accomplishments.” 

The arrangement of the material in the book will be under- 
stood in a general way from the following list of the chapter 
headings: Development of Traffic Ability; General Observa- 
tions; Interstate Traffic Regulation; Rate Regulatory Pro- 
visions; The Bill of Lading; Limitation of Carriers’ Lia- 
bility; Uniformity in Shipping Contract; Contract Terms 
and Conditions; Rate Making Foundations; Classifications, 
Rules and Uses; Consolidated Freight Classification; Pay- 
ment of Freight Charges; Weighing and Inspection of 
Freight; Transportation of Explosives; Car Service Rules 
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and Interpretations; Per Diem Rules and Interpretations; 
Elements of Competition; Rate-Making Associations; Chro- 
nology. 

These chapter headings are followed, in the contents page, 
each by from 15 to 30 or more subtitles. Probably the most 
useful portion of the work is that which deals with regula- 
tion by the federal government, the author’s study of the 
Interstate Commerce Law and of the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission having evidently been very care- 
ful and thorough. 


Kent’s Mechanical Engineer Handbook. Robert P. Kent, editor- 
in-chief. Tenth edition; 2,247 pages, 4% in. by 7 in, 
illustrated.. Bound in morocco. Published by John Wiley 
& Sons., Inc., New York. 


Kent’s handbook needs no introduction to the mechanical 
engineering public. Since the first edition was published in 
1895 and throughout the succeeding eight editions, it has 
been widely used as a practical reference book of engineering 
data. These editions, however, have largely been revisions 
of the material in the first edition, with the addition of new 
material from time to time as the scope of the mechanical 
engineering field changed and broadened, and the result has 
been the gradual development of a lack of balance in the 
material in the book. Some divisions of the science, which 
28 years ago held first rank, are now of relatively minor 
importance, while other divisions have taken their place. 
To correct this condition, in the present edition the book has 
been completely rewritten by a large corps of contributors, 
each chosen for his fitness to select the material for one of 
the sections. The editor-in-chief, who is the son of the 
original founder, has followed the latter’s fundamental idea 
that the book ‘be kept one of engineering practice rather 
than engineering theory. Among the new subjects appearing 
for the first time in this edition are Aeronautics, Automobiles, 
Heat Insulation, Reinforced Concrete, Safety Engineering 
and Machine Design. Many other sections have been re- 
written so that they are practically new. The tenth edition 
contains over 50 per cent more matter than the previous edi- 
tion, and has been carefully edited to insure the greatest 
practical convenience to the user. 


Engineering Economics—By J. C. L. Fish, professor of railroad 
engineering, Leland Stanford University. 312 pages, 6 in. by 
9 m., tables and charts. Bound in cloth. Published by the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 


While this is the second edition of Engineering Economics, it 
is in reality an almost entirely new book as the development 
of the subject has been changed. The text of this edition 
has been developed from the basic supposition that the fun- 
damental problem of engineering economics was choice of 
investment and not choice of structure. The subject matter 
covers the analysis of the investment problem and the discus- 
sion of such data as influence the choice of investment in 
considerable detail, as well as other related subjects such as 
financial statements, cost keeping, valuation, engineering re- 
ports, corporation papers, etc. 


Southern Pine Manual.—186 pages, 4% in. by 6% in., illustrated. 
Bound in imitation leather. Published by the Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans, La. Price $1.50. 


This is essentially a handbook on standard wood con- 
struction and forms the ninth edition published by the 
association. The subject matter of the eighth edition has 
been retained to a considerable extent; some additional mat- 
ter has been included and some data excluded. The addi- 
tional data cover the latest requirements for floor and roof 
loads for the largest cities in the country; new material 
on wood block floor paving and construction; details for 
design of light wood roof trusses on spans up to 125 ft.; 
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timber working stresses and design factors based on recent 
comprehensive tésts of commercial southern pine; and safe 
working loads for bolted, nailed and spiked connections. 
The excluded parts pertain to the legal safe working stresses 
adopted and changed from time to time by the various 
municipalities throughout the country. The book is com- 
piled primarily for the use of architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors, builders and other interested in wood construction and 
design. 


Books and Special Articles 
of Interest to Railroaders 


(Compiled by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, Bureau of Railway 
Economics, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


The Amazing Story of Henry Ford, by James Martin 
Miller. Chapter 12, “Henry Ford and His Railroads,” and 
Chapter t3, “Railroading Is Not a Mystery.” 400 p. Pub- 
lished by M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago. ' 

My Life and Work, by Henry Ford in collaboration with 
Samuel Crowther. Chapter 16, “The Railroads.” 289 p. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City, New 
York City. 

The Rights of Railroads, by J. A. H. Hopkins. Questions 
and answers criticizing railroad management and arguing for 
government ownership. 16 p. Published by National 
Bureau of Information and Education, New York City. 


Steam and Electric Railroad Cars and Railroad Repair 
Shops, compiled by U. S. Bureau of the Census. From the 
Census of Manufacturers, 1921. 26 p. Published by Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

Transportation, prepared under the direction of Grover 
G. Huebner. Vol. 15 of modern business textbooks of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 314 p. Published by Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, New York City. 


Periodical Articles 


The Business Outlook. I. Transportation. II. Finance. 
III. Employment. IV. Basic Commodities. Annalist, Oc- 
tober 29, 1923, p. 566-574. 

Can’t We Carry Freight to Your Door? by W. J. L. Ban- 
ham. Store-door delivery for l.c.l. freight. Nation’s Busi- 
ness, November, 1923, p. 15-18. 

New Security Issues Under the Transportation Act. 
“Since the government returned the operation of the rail- 
roads to their owners on March 1, 1920, investors have bought 
new railroad securities aggregating $1,700,000,000.” ip. 21. 
Commerce Monthly, November, 1923, p. 21-23. 

Package Car Service Between Chicago and Mexico City. 
Route of service recently inaugurated. Commerce Reports, 
November 5, 1923, p. 378. 

The Railroads—Ten Years from Now. Problems confront- 
ing the U. S. Chamber of Commerce’s coming national trans- 
port conference. Nation’s Business, November, 1923, p. 38- 
49 

The Water, Coal and Man Power of the Western Slope of 
the Southern Applachian Mountains, by J. A. Switzer and 
W. R. Woolrich. Rail and power facilities for large steam 
plants, p. 640-641. Mechanical Engineering, November, 
1923, p. 637-642. 

We Laymen and Our Railroads, by Howard D. Dozier. 
Railroad attempt to enlighten public opinion as to funda- 
mentals of the “railroad problem”—what it has been and 
what it should be. South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1923, 
p. 304-316.” 




















Tracks were laid with Company Forces 


Southern Pacific Builds More Second Track 





This System Completes Part of Large Improvement 
Program for Overland and San Joaquin Routes 


authorized the construction of 28.7 miles of second 
track at the summit of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
at a cost of $12,000,000. This work will supplement second 
tracking for a distance of 12.8 miles on the east and west 


TT SOUTHERN Paciric, Pacific System, has recently 
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Ninety-five-ton Shovel Reaches Across Main Track to Load 
Construction Cars 


\_pproaches to this summit and for 28.9 miles in eastern 
Nevada, which was recently completed. This improvement 
work on the Overland route, together with 30.9 miles of 
second track work in the Tehachapi mountains on the San 
Joaquin Valley route, represents an expenditure of $4,000,- 
000, which, together with the $12,000,000 project recently 
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authorized, comprise important features of the general pro- 
gram for the improvements on the Southern Pacific aggre- 
gating $50,000,000.’ The double tracking recently .carried 
out on the overland route was in four sections, as tabulated 


‘ below: 


San Francisco-Ogden: 
Distance in miles 


Biue Canon 26 Eeilarumt Gadi. c cc occ cccsccccsessbcee 5.3 
ns See Pr oe ns alane pi ee aaa weciie ae 6.5 
OIE gn ness Tok o'er ack cadt Cs eeeese ete 8.7 
ERGY UMS 06. MADGEGIG, 005 56050880000 enedececeeuenen 20.2 


The double tracking on the San Joaquin Valley route was 
in two sections as follows: 


Distance in miles 
San Francisco-Los Angeles (San Joaquin Valley Route): 
ee |. SR ee en eee 11.6 
TORSCNAG! 10. DICIAGG 6 ooiccc ci civns cs ccuseetepentenecteee 19.3 


San Francisco to Ogden 


During the fall and summer months an enormous volume 
of Pacific coast crops is moved eastward over the San Fran- 
cisco-Ogden route, and a large portion of these shipments 
consists of perishable and competitive commodities such as 
fruits and farm produce that are handled on prescribed 
schedules. During the heavy traffic season this movement 
amounts to as much as 2,000,000 tons per month. This traf- 
fic not only imposes extremely exacting service conditions 
over the mountains but also across the hot deserts of Nevada 
and Utah for a distance of about 800 miles, both as regards 
the expeditious movement of the perishable freight eastbound 
and the rapid return of the empty refrigerator cars in the re- 
verse direction. 

The volume of shipments is increasing rapidly, and in 
order to meet the needs of the traffic as quickly as possible 
efforts have been made to increase the facilities at those points 
on the line where the traffic is especially restricted by the 
physical conditions. To this end the double track was built 
first on the west and east approaches to the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains from Blue Canon to Emigrant Gap, 
and from Andover to Truckee, respectively, while the second 
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track work recently authorized at a cost of $12,000,000 will 
carry the second track over the summit between the sections of 
double track recentiy completed. The completion of this 
latest project will afford double track operation for the South- 
ern Pacific all the way from San Francisco to Sparks, Nev., 
a distance of 242 miles. 

The recently authorized work is much heavier than that 
in the same vicinity which has just been completed. It calls 
for a change of line at the summit of the mountains, which, 
together with a two-mile tunnel, will be effective in lowering 
the summit elevation by 135 ft. This new line and tunnel 
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also the building of 65-car center passing tracks at Blue 
Canon and Emigrant Gap and the extension of the siding at 
Andover for a length of 733 ft. It also involved the con- 
struction of a new 80-ft. turntable at Emigrant Gap and the 
removal of 6,883 ft. of single-track snow sheds and the erec- 
tion of new snow sheds to accommodate double track. 
With the exception of 24,000 cu. yd. of rock and earth ex- 
cavation which involved train haul that was handled by 
company forces with a 95-ton steam shovel, having a five 
cubic yard bucket, the grading was all done under contract. 
The Erickson-Petterson-Grier Company was awarded the 
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will be built for the single track and wi!l be used for east- 
ward traffic, retaining the old line for the westward move- 
ment. Other features of this project include three steel via- 


Part of the Southern Pacific System with the Second Track Projects Indicated by Heavy Lines 


ducts approximately 400 ft. in length and several tunnels to. 


be built parallel to those on the existing line. 


Second Track Work in the Sierras 


The two completed sections of second track work in the 
Sierra Nevada mountains cover 5.3 miles and 6.5 miles, re- 
spectively, and involved a total of about 300,000 cu. yd. of 
earth and rock excavation, principally the latter. In addi- 


tion to the construction of second track, the work included 








contract for the grading between Blue Canon and Emigrant 
Gap with the exception of the company work stated above, 
while the Utah Construction Company handled all of the 
grading in the section between Andover and Truckee. T! 
construction of all culvert extensions, all track work and the 
signal installation was handled by company forces. Owing 
to the fact that the work was started early in the spring the 
presence of snow interfered to a considerable extent with the 
early progress. This was particularly the case with the 
wrecking of the old snow sheds and the construction of the 
culverts. 

Every effort was made to push the work as rapidly 
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possible in order that the additional trackage could be placed 
in service at the earliest possible date. As a consequence, a 
larger amount of equipment was used in'the grading than is 





STATEMENT OF EQUIPMENT PERFORMANCE ON 5.3 Miles oF SECOND TRACK 
BETWEEN BLUE CANON AND EMIGRANT GaP 


Equipment Bucket Yardage Classification 
and power , capacity Days handled Haul of material 
95-ton steam shovel—oil. 5 yd. 40 32,000 § Train 
Uhaul § Rock and earth. 
Gasoline shovel ........ % yd. 70 ZERO mck 90 per cent rock 
and 10 per cent 
earth. 
45-ton steam shcvel—oil. 2 yd. 79 22,000 1,200’ 40 per cent rock 
and 60 per cent 
earth. 


65-ton steam shovel—oil. 2% yd. 109 18,000 700’ Hard volcanic ash 
requiring large 
amount of drilling 
and shooting. 
65-ton steam shovel—cil. 2% yd. 77 27,000 2,000’ Hard cement gravel 
and large boulders. 
Very difficult to 
drill and too hard 
to dig without 
shocting. 
Steam shovel—cval ..... 34 yd. 124 35,000 600’ 30 per cent rock, 
balance earth and 
shale. . 
ye 30 per cent rock, 
balance earth and 
shale. 
60 mules and horses.... ...... 95 21,000 400’ Earth and shale. 
10 mules and horses... ...... 74 5,000 400’ Earth and shale. 


Steam shovel—coai ..... %yd. 90 17,000 





ordinarily provided for work of such limited compass. The 
following table shows the grading equipment provided in the 
section between Blue Canon and Emigrant Gap, all of this 
being contractor’s equipment with the exception of the 95-ton 
shovel at the head of the list. The work in this section 
was started on March 6 and the final section of the second 
track was completed on August 15. The portion between 


‘Andover and Truckee was started on April 10 and entirely 
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Canon and Emigrant Gap it was finally necessary to haul 
water to the various shovels and make temporary connec- 
tions to the railroad’s fire train maintained at Emigrant Gap 
to protect snow sheds. 

In order that the maximum possible utilization could be 
made of the additional trackage at the earliest possible date 
special pains were taken to complete the work in sections that 
could be turned over to the operating department rather than 
to wait for the completion of the entire project. 

The new track was laid with 90-Ib. A. R. A. rail and bal- 
lasted with crushed gravel hauled in regular trains from 
Fair Oaks, a distance of about 93 miles. Another feature 
of the work was the installation of automatic block light 
signals in place of the staff system in use on the single track. 
The signals are operated by batteries in the section from Blue 
Canon to Emigrant Gap and from a high-power electric 
transmission line between Andover and Truckee, the con- 
struction of this transmission line being an important feature 
of the work. 


Double Track in Eastern Nevada 


The main line from Reno, Nev., to Ogden, Utah, a dis- 
tance. of 535.5 miles, is a single track with the exception of 
small stretches.of double track built to facilitate movement at 
terminals, as follows: 


I BO. WN ai cki i ices SHRM RS 7.4 miles 
Oreana to Rose Creek 8.8 miles 
eS OS Se Serene ree ... 17.9 miles 
6.5 
6.8 





NS Mh) NN 5/5500, 9 obo aeiaceroyain sore WIRaRON miles 
OE SCENES sia 0s Fk Ch den ab eae anes miles 


Cadel: ieee WER." i. 4: sc aca Gans UN okie eae 87.4 miles 


The ruling grade between Reno and Ogden is 0.4 per cent 
against eastbound traffic, but at two points this traffic is op- 
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Revolving Caterpillar Shovel Reaches Across Main Line to Load Motor Trucks 


completed on August 5, the contractor on this portion using 
four steam shovels with narrow gage locomotives and four 
yard dump cars in addition to 100 head of stock for the mak- 
ing of fills from adjacent borrow pits, with scrapers. 
Snow and rains and the necessity for special precautions 
to avoid obstructions with traffic introduced no little inter- 
ference with the progress in the work. A limited supply of 
water was another obstacle, and in the section between Blue 


posed by grades of 1.56 and 1.502 per cent, respectively, 
which are operated as helper grades, and because these sec- 
tions were single track the slow up-grade movement, to- 
gether with the return movement of the helper engines, seri- 
ously restricted the capacity of the line and pointed definitely 
to the need of second track in these two sections, namely, a 
distance of 8.7 miles from Wells to Moor and a distance of 
20.2 miles from Valley Pass to Montello. The contract for 
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the grading was awarded to the Utah Construction Company, 
but all other work in connection with the project was carried 
on by railroad forces. The grading aggregated 1,000 cu. yd. 


and involved no particular construction difficulties. Culverts 
were extended with reinforced concrete pipe. Ballast was 
obtained from a rock crushing plant belonging to the South- 
ern Pacific immediately east of the double-track work at 
Lucin. The work was completed on August 16, and at pres- 
ent the section between Spruce and Soda Springs is being 
double tracked. 


Double Track in the Tehachapi Mountains 


One of the heaviest traffic, single-track sections of the 
Southern Pacific is the crossing of the Tehachapi mountains 
between Bakersfield and Mojave, a distance of 68 miles. 
Leaving the plain east of Bakersfield at an elevation of about 
400 ft. the line rises with grades in many places of as much 
as 2.2 per cent and curves of 10 deg. to an elevation of 4,000 
ft. at Tehachapi, a distance of 48 miles. For the first 11 
miles south from Tehachapi the country is comparatively flat, 
but for the remaining 9 miles into the Mojave desert it 
descends at a maximum grade of 2.2 per cent and with maxi- 
mum curvatures of four degrees to an elevation of about 
2,750 feet. at Mojave. This mountain crossing embraces 16 
all but one of 


tunnels, having a total length of 7,000 ft., 
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tion in grade and curvature and to decrease the complications 
introduced by the numerous tunnels. 

Of the portions of second track completed subsequent to 
1919, the section from Magunden to Sivert, a distance of 7.7 
miles, was completed and placed in operation in June, 1922, 
thus providing double track for a distance of 11.6 miles from 
Bakersfield to Sivert. The second unit, from Tehachapi to 
Cameron, a distance of 8.8 miles, which had also been started 
and held up during the post-war period, was completed in 
December, 1922, this project including provision for an 
85-car center passing track at Monolith. Both of these units 
of second track construction were of a relatively simple char- 
acter. The grading, which was all accomplished with 
scrapers, was handled under contract with the Utah Con- 
struction Company. All other work was carried on by rail- 
road forces. 

The same contractor also handled the work in the third 
unit from Cameron to Mojave, a distance of 10.5 miles, 
which was of a more difficult character. In addition to 
second track, the work involved an 85-car center passing 
track at Warren and a change of line of 3,200 ft. just west 
of that station for the purpose of reducing curvature. A 
water supply pipe line 10% miles long, which supplies 
Mojave with water, was rebuilt with six-inch pipe. With the 
exception of the change of line mentioned above, the second 












which are on a grade of two per cent or more while 12 in- 
volve cyrvatures of 10 deg. 

This Time’ not only ¢arries the traffic of the Southern Pa- 
cific’s San.Joaquin valley route, which is increasing yearly 
with the-rapid development of the fertile San Joaquin valley, 
but also carries all of the traffic of the Santa Fe main line 
from. San Francisco to southern California. ‘The northern 
junction of the Santa Fe is at Kern Junction, a mile south of 
Bakersfield, while the southern junction is at Mojave. 

The need of providing second track on this line was recog- 
nized in 1918, with the authorization of double tracking on 
certain portions of the 68-mile district. A large portion of 
the grading and culvert construction was completed and sec- 
ond track was actually put into service from Kern Junction 
to Magunden, a distance of 3.9 miles, when the work was 
cancelled in 1919, to curtail expenditures in the post-war 
period. 

The work was resumed again in 1922, with the result that 
three sections; namely, Bakersfield to Sivert, Tehachapi to 
Cameron and Cameron to Mojave, have just been completed. 
This leaves a stretch of 37 miles of single track from Sivert 
to Tehachapi. The work thus far completed involves the 
construction of second track alongside the old line, but the 
remaining 37 miles, which embraces all of the 16 tunnels 
referred to above, will require the provision of second track 
on a modified location for the purpose of affecting a réduc- 


Laying Second Track in the Sierra Nevadas 





track is parallel with the old line in a, location on a hillside 
following the drainage of a creek which gives considerable 
trouble at times from torrential discharges as a result of heavy 
mountain rains. This work was completed and placed in 
operation: on August 29. 

We are indebted for the above information to W. H. Kirk- 
bride, engineer of maintenance of way and structures, South- 
ern Pacific, Pacific System, San Francisco, Cal. 





TWENTY-EIGHT MILLION is the number of personalities, or 
kinds of minds, which must be considered when studying 
the problem of automobile mishaps at highway crossings. 
This number is an estimate made by F. M. Metcalfe, super- 
intendent of safety of the Northern Pacific, who calculates 
that there are now in the United States about fourteen 
millions of automobiles and that there is at least an average 
of two drivers to every car. Just how these millions of 
men and women of varying mentality and experience are to 
be dealt with, to reduce the number of people killed, Mr. 
Metcalfe in his essay gives us little wisdom not already 
known. He says that these millions of cars are operated 
mainly by persons who have very little conception of the 
power in their control. Their knowledge of their responsi- 


bilities is so limited that he deems it amazing that the acc 
dent record is so low. 
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Employee Representation and Discipline’ 


Experience on the Pennsylvania Indicates That Disciplinary 
Control Has Been Strengthened 


By Elisha Lee 
Vice-President, Pennsylvania Railroad System 


ITH THE GROWING TENDENCY in industry toward a 
W more general recognition of the right of the worker 
to have a voice in determining the conditions of his 
employment, there develops a new anxiety on the part of the 
executives of large operations as to the effect this more liberal 
regime may have upon supervision and discipline of the 
working forces, and upon the attitude of the minor super- 
visory officers toward these functions of their duties. Out 
of our experience, I think I can assure them that such change 
as has taken place, or may be expected from the new indus- 
trial relations, is an improvement over anything we have had 
in the past. 

We are passing through an era of big things—we are liv- 
ing in an age of changing viewpoints. Many who have wit- 
nessed the transformation which has taken place in industrial 
relations within the past 10 years have ofttimes, I doubt not, 
had a feeling of awe that such things were possible and had 
really come to pass. The old laissez-faire relationship be- 
tween management and men in industry is passing out, I 
believe, never to return. New methods have been devised of 
handling industrial relations, and, it seems to me, much 
wiser relations than were ever before adopted, which are in 
consonance with the spirit of our changed viewpoints, are 
being adopted in all industry as fast as industry is able to 
absorb them. 


Old Viewpoints Must Be Recast 


The process of assimilating new industrial ideas -is 
naturally very slow. Old viewpoints have had to be re-cast 
into new—in fact the angle of view has shifted and what 
was considered just and reasonable 10 or 15 years ago in our 
industrial relations is not so interpreted now. Likewise, 
putting the new industrial ideas in effect is necessarily very 
slow, especially those ideas which have to do with the chang- 
ing relationships between management and men and which 
directly and indirectly affect supervision and discipline. It 
is a good bit like pouring water into a bottle. If you pow 
too rapidly much will be spilled on the outside and lost. 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad we have perhaps gone a 
little farther in this direction than any other railroad, and 
probably as far as any industry here represented. We have, 
in the last three years, put in effect a comprehensive plan, 
the keystone of which is a joint committee for each general 
class of employees, which is the highest authority on the rail- 
road in the determination of all questions affecting wages, 
working conditions, discipline and discharge of empioyees. 
These committees are composed of an equal number of repre- 
sentatives of the employees, elected by secret ballot, and of 
the management. A two-thirds vote of the committee is meces- 
sary to a decision on any question. If this two-thirds vote 
cannot be had, the committee itself decides how a final de- 
termination shall be reached. No executive officer of the 
company, or the board of directors even, has veto power over 
the decisions of these joint committees. 

When we first began to shift our managerial attitude 
toward the problems arising in connection with letting the 
workmen help manage, many questions arose as to what 





*Abstract of an address before the American Management Association, 
New York City, October 31, 1923. 
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would be the general effect of the changed relationships as 
affecting supervision and discipline. Considerable hesitancy 
was shown on all sides by supervisory officers toward adopt- 
ing industrial policies which might have a tendency to weaken 
that disciplinary control which must at all times be exercised 
by management, from the lowest to the highest supervising 
officer. It could not be overlooked that there was a great 
army of these supervising officers, who were the backbone 
of the industry—men who were leading in the effort to make 
the industry a success. It was felt that nothing should be 
done that would in any way affect the morale of this corps of 
supervising officers, that would minimize their usefulness as 
such with the men they were supervising, or that would in- 
terfere with that spirit of co-operation which must always 
exist, not only between the immediate supervision’ and the 
men under them, but with their superior officers as well. 


Evolution—Not Revolution 


This new relationship between management and men on 
the Pennsylvania has not meant abdication of purely man- 
agerial functions. It does mean that our employees, by slow, 
short. steps, taken over a considerable period of time, be- 
ginning as early as 1907, have been given an increasingly 
larger voice in determining those questions which arise in 
the course of their daily work which involve differences of 
opinion between the management and employees. 

For many years.our management has been seeking closer 
contact with the employees, because it was recognized that 
the employee had a right to have and should have more than 
mere “payday” interest in his job. In reaching out to estab- 
lish these closer contacts and gradually to develop the 
requisite judicial viewpoint in the minds of representative 
employees, ‘management and men” committees were ap- 
pointed to investigate and make recommendations upon cer- 
tain problems in which it was felt both the management and 
the employees had a very vital interest. 

For instance, about 1912 the employees in one branch 
of the service raised questions regarding the kind of examina- 
tion given them in order to determine their fitness and ability 
to serve in various positions. After considerable discussion, 
the management offered to form a committee consisting of an 
equal number of representatives of the management and of 
the employees, to investigate the subject thoroughly and 
recommend a plan of examination to be followed. ; 

As far back as 1907 the management realized that a care- 
fully considered treatment of labor questions was necessary if 
the company wished to thrive as a successful institution. As 
an initial effort there was organized a committee of officers 
of the railroad, to sit as an appeal body in cases filed with 
the general manager by the employees, and to act as counsel 
in advising the general manager as to the merits or demerits 
of any particular case. 

This was done in the desire to avoid, so far as possible, in- 
dividualistic control of labor matters through decisions made 
by the general manager, and also to bring some of the line 
and staff officers into a more intimate contact with labor 
questions as presented by committees to the general man- 
ager, affording them a chance to become more fully acquainted 
with labor questions affecting the operation of the property. 
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This had the effect of an education in labor relations not 
otherwise obtainable, and was one of our earliest beginnings 
of the plan more recently established, and with which no 
doubt most of you are familiar. 

Of course these methods were revolutionary when compared 
with those in effect in previous years, and created more or less 
discussion among the officers as to the probable effects of 
the changed policy. But as time went on there slowly 
crystallized in the minds of our officers the thought that there 
were some very definite lines of contact between employer 
and employee that could be properly recognized by manage- 
ment which would afford employees a voice in helping to 
determine the conditions under which they worked. 

It was realized, however, that when the management began 
to share its responsibility with the employees, the employees 
themselves must be broad-minded enough, experienced enough 
and well enough balanced to recognize their responsibility 
in the management of the property. Before the employees 
and their representatives could assume the burden of such 
responsibility, it was felt that they must be competent to be- 
come co-arbiters of labor questions arising between the man- 
agement and men and affecting not only their own interest 
but also that of the company, its stockholders and the public, 
for the management not only has a duty to perform to its 
employees, but also a duty to render prompt, efficient and 
safe service to the traveling and shipping public, and to 
render a satisfactory accounting of its stewardship to the 
stockholders of the railroad. 


An Uncharted Sea 


When the time actually arrived to give our employees a 
definite voice in helping decide questions which had hereto- 
fore been decided by the management alone, it was very 
much like starting on a voyage on an uncharted sea. There 
were some real misgivings as to the probable outcome of such 
action as would divide the responsibility between the manage- 
ment and men insofar as handling of labor problems was 
concerned. 

What would be the effect were the joint committees of 
review to set aside decisions of the general manager in 
discipline cases? What would be the effect upon the morale 
of the supervision and those supervised? And what would 
be the effect if the reviewing committees desired to take 
cognizance of questions involving changed pay practices 
which might run into hundreds of thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of dollars? 

All of these questions were carefully weighed and not- 
withstanding their seriousness it was decided to proceed 
along the paths that were opening before us, which to us 
at least seemed to lead to better understanding between man- 
agement and men, and which would in the long run have a 
tendency not only to maintain the morale of our supervisory 
forces but to strengthen disciplinary control through employee 
participation in the decision of appealed cases. 

.By some this new relation in industrial management is 
mistakenly called “industrial democracy.” Sometimes it is 
called a “company union.” Again it is called “Letting the 
workmen help you manage.” But to us on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, it is known as “employee representation”—and it 
is just that very thing, with all that the words imply. Man- 
agement has not abdicated its right to promulgate any orders 
or instructions or to impose discipline in its best judgment, 
and management transmits the decisions of reviewing com- 
mittees, which it is in good faith bound to obey. 

There has been no loss of respect shown supervision by 
the employees. On the contrary, there is evidence on every 
hand of increased respect because first with contact and then 
conference, confidence followed, then co-operation (the four 
C’s). Withal there has developed a deeper-rooted feeling 
of respect for the officer on the part of the employee, and as 
well for the employee by the officer. And out of this mutual 
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respect better esprit-de-corps prevails than under previous 
methods. 


A Typical Case 


One of our officers, a superintendent, who has had many 
years’ experience as an officer of the company under the old 
regime, and who now meets committees regularly each month 
in accordance with the plan set up, when asked recently 
whether he would welcome a return of the old order, declared 
emphatically that under no circumstances would he want to 
return to the old order or relationship existing between em- 
ployer and employee. He pointed out that never in all his 
many years’ service as an officer had he ever experienced 
such willingness to co-operate, nor such actual co-operation 
between men and management, as was taking place today 
under our employee representation plan. He hoped we should 
never go back to the old order. The men know their officers 
better today, the officers know their men better, and they 
have more tolerance of each other’s viewpoints, more sym- 
pathy for each other’s problems. 

This statement is typical, and experience is disclosing that 
the employee representation plan has not weakened in the 
least degree the supervising control of the officers over the 
men they supervised, but on the contrary has strengthened 
that control, because the employees have been brought face 
to face with managerial problems such as they never dreamed 
existed—problems that they now recognize have to be met and 
solved by management—consequently their respect for man- 
agement has increased as they have come to know that such 
problems not alone concern management success but employee 
happiness as well. And with this respect came a clearer 
recognition on the part of the employees of the need of just 
disciplinary control. 

Discipline is, with us, by reprimand, suspension, or dis- 
missal. Our general plan is to have on each division a board 
of inquiry, called the discipline committee, consisting of 
heads of departments on the division, the individuals being 
also members of the division superintendent’s staff; in other 
words, division staff officers. This discipline committee re- 
views every case that involves a question of reprimand, sus- 
pension or dismissal, before any action is taken whatever 
toward disciplining the individual, except that, in major 
cases, the employee is held off duty until the matter is de- 
cided. This treatment of the discipline question has brought 
about greater discretion in the imposition of discipline and 
has impressed the employees with its general degree of fair- 
ness, because the individual personal element has been en- 
tirely removed. 

With the introduction of high speed, heavier rolling stock, 
and the increase of traffic units on the railroad, the com- 
plexity of signals and the various devices (many required by 
law) used in the operation of the railroad, the careful observ- 
ance of all the rules and safeguards of operation has become 
increasingly important in the safe transportation of pas- 
sengers and freight, and it is clearly recognized, both on the 
part of the management and on the part of the employees, 
that there can be no temporizing on the question of discipline. 
At the present time both management and men look upon the 
maintenance of discipline as one of the prime requisites of 
safe operation which concerns them both. 


Cases Before Reviewing Committee 


How successfully this method is operating in the every- 
day conduct of affairs may be illustrated by the number of 
cases involving discipline which have come before the review- 
ing committee for the engine and train service. There have 
been but 29 of these cases submitted to the reviewing com- 
mittee upon appeal, and this constitutes all the cases that 
have been appealed by the employees to the final reviewing 
committee out of 1,725 discipline cases which were submitted 
to the superintendents, general superintendents or general 
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managers under the present plan. These cases involve both 
major and minor infractions of the rules. Of the cases so ap- 
pealed to the joint reviewing committee, two were decided in 
favor of the employees, which means that the division super- 
intendent who had imposed the discipline was reversed, and 23 
were decided in favor of the management, which means that 
the division superintendent was upheld; four cases were with- 
drawn or referred back for additional information. It will be 
noticed that out of the 29 cases only two were decided in favor 
of the employees’ contention by a tribunal in which they have 
equal representation with management. 

In the handling of discipline cases on the reviewing com- 
mittee, there are 12 voting members, six representing the em- 
ployees and six representing the management. Management 
and men from the region where the case arises do not partici- 
pate in voting on discipline cases. All of the cases decided 
by the reviewing committee must be decided by a two-thirds 
vote of the remaining members of the committee and that 
means that there must always be at least two employee repre- 
sentatives voting with the management, or at least two repre- 
sentatives of the management voting with the employees, and 
in only one case has the vote been as low as this. In some 
cases it has been unanimous. 

Looking at things fairly and squarely, and considering 
the effect employee representation has had upon disciplinary 
control, one familiar with the facts must declare that em- 
ployee representation has not only not reduced the disciplinary 
control by supervisory officers over the employees, but that 
on the contrary, disciplinary control has been strengthened. 
But the results of the plan do not stop here—there is a con- 
structive co-operation on the part of employees and their rep- 
resentatives which is helping to bring about greater efficiency, 
greater production, the elimination of waste and the elimina- 
tion of the need for discipline, by making each employee feel 
that he is a responsible unit in the organization. ° 

Machinery having been provided for the prompt settlement 
of grievances, employees can put their whole mind upon their 
work, knowing that all matters in controversy will have final 
decision in a reasonable time. Through the contact of their 
representatives and the management, a better understanding 
of all that is involved in the operation of the property comes 
to all the employees, and they can take a new and broader 
interest in their work. 


Real Co-operation 


Only last month I had the pleasure of hearing a representa- 
tive of our train and engine service employees, in a frank 
talk to his own men, urge them to see to it that nobody loafed 
along the road with a trainload of freight. He minced no 
words in telling them what he thought of any man who did 
not “hit the ball” when he had a train to run, or in any other 
way malingered on the job. In the last year, the committee 
representing the freight handlers and station forces has con- 
ducted, on its own initiative, a vigorous campaign to prevent 
loss and damage in the handling of freight and to bring about 
greater efficiency and economy in station operations. 

These are typical instances of that closer co-operation be- 
tween men and management by which it is hoped to knit our 
whole organization into a smooth-working transportation ma- 
chine in which every man is doing his part fully, willingly 
and conscientiously, bearing his full share of responsibility 
for operating results. 

We feel that there should be in the future no cause for 
strike or lockout in our service. There is no problem in em- 
ployee relations that cannot be solved across the table under 
the agreements we have with our men. If the event shall 
justify this expectation, surely a new feeling of security and 
contentment may be yours and mine in the knowledge that 
interruptions of transportation need not in the future accom- 
pany the settlement of differences between the railroads and 
their men. 
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New Consolidation | 
Legislation Proposed 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
ENATOR CUMMINS, chairman of the Senate Committee 
S on Interstate Commerce, returned to Washington this 
week and announced his intention of introducing a bill 
in Congress to provide for compulsory consolidations of rail- 
roads after a period of seven years, during which voluntary 
consolidations may take place, subject to the approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He said he had not 
worked out the details of his plan, but mentioned the possi- 
bility of holding forth some inducements to railroads to con- 
solidate. He said he desired to confer with various admin- 
istration leaders, particularly Secretary Hoover. On Novem- 
ber 6 he conferred with President Coolidge on the subject of 
railroad legislation. Senator Cummins expressed the opinion 
that the Transportation Act should be changed to take from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authority over state 
rates, but said that the real fight in the coming session of 
Congress will come on a new plan of valuation rather than on 
Section 15-a. 

S. Davies Warfield, president of the National Association 
of Owners of Railroad Securities, and a committee of repre- 
sentatives of banks and insurance companies, called on Presi- 
dent Coolidge on November 5 to urge against any action to 
repeal section 15-a. 


Grand Trunk Investors’ 
Claims Against Canada 


By Thomas M. Fraser 


OLDERS of the various stocks and debentures of the 
H Grand Trunk and the Grand Trunk Pacific, now 

merged in the Canadian National system, have been 
taking advantage of the presence in London of Premier King 
and other members of the government of the Dominion of 
Canada to press claims which they have several times pre- 
sented to the Canadian government. These claims have been 
arbitrated upon, carried to the highest judicial court in the 
British Empire and always with the same result. The latest 
answer to the members of the Canadian government, while 
of a placating nature, does not carry any more hope. 

The claims of holders of Grand Trunk common and 
preferred, the so-called junior stocks, to the face value of 
thirty-seven million pounds sterling ($185,000,000) were 
submitted to a board of arbitrators (among whom was ex- 
President Taft) and declared to have no value when the 
Canadian government took over the railways in 1919 to. 
save them from going into the hands of a receiver. The 
stockholders refused to accept this decision and have ever 
since been bombarding the government to reopen their case. 
This year the government did so and again declared that 
it could do nothing for them. This was followed by a sort 
of campaign of financial “frightfulness,” assisted by a section 
of the press of the United Kingdom, in which reprisals 
against the credit of Canada in London were threatened— 
a course strongly criticized by the better class of papers in 
London and which does not seem to have had much effect. 
They have formed a joint stock company, in which several 
thousand shareholders are stated to have already agreed to 
participate, to press their claims. 

Lord Askwith, representing this body, has just had a con- 
ference with the Canadian ministers in London in which he 
put the case on compassionate rather than on legal grounds, 
but he questioned the legality of the order-in-council under 
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which the property was transferred to the Canadian gov- 


ernment. 
was stated that if anyone deserved consideration it was the 
Canadian taxpayer who was now paying for the failure of 
the railway to meet its expenses. Premier King urged the 
stockholders to let the road alone until it had had a chance 
to show what it could do. If in time it again earned profits 
the shareholders could again approach the government on 
the same basis as they were now doing and if their case 
had any merit it would not lose it in the interim. Regarding 
the legality of the order-in-council, it was stated that this 
was merely the final expression of the act of Parliament 
authorizing the transfer; but if the stockholders felt any 
doubt regarding its legality, the government would allow 
the courts to decide the matter. This reply cannot be 
considered very satisfactory by those affected; but it is con- 
sistent with the attitude which the government has always 
adopted toward them. Their chance of participation cannot 
be considered bright. 

The position of the other body of investors in the Grand 
Trunk enterprise who have been pressing their claim upon 
the government is somewhat different. These are the holders 
of Grand Trunk Pacific 4 per cent debentures, a delegation 
representing whom visited Canada last summer and laid its 
claims before the government in person. The total of this 
class of security was seven million pounds sterling ($35,000,- 
000). In the case they presented to the government, they 
claim that debentures have a character above that of common 
or ordinary stocks, being equivalent to bonds and a prior 
charge on the property of the company. Debenture holders 
are not shareholders but creditors. They also pointed out 
that interest was being paid on the 4 per cent “guaranteed” 
stock of the Grand Trunk company, which ranked after their 
own debenture stock in the Grand Trunk Pacific and which 
had no guarantee at all, while the debenture stock had a 
conditional guarantee, although under the Grand Trunk 
Pacific’s contract with the Grand Trunk the guaranteed 
stock was not entitled to any income from the funds of the 
company so long as interest on Grand Trunk Pacific deben- 
tures was in default. 

The reply of the government at that time, which is the 
attitude still maintained, was that the interest on the deben- 
tures was payable only when the net earnings of the Grand 
Trunk provide for them, and in recent years there have been 
no such earnings. The position of the debenture holders 
was not changed by the acquisition of the Grand Trunk 
by the Dominion government, which is the shareholder of 
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The reply of the government was very frank. It: 
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the Grand Trunk and assumes its liabilities. The debentures 
were a charge against the Grand Trunk Pacific, a system 
which failed to pay its way and is being operated under a 
receivership since it was abandoned by the Grand Trunk in 
1919. They are a contingent charge against the Grand 
Trunk when it earns a net surplus over fixed charges. The 
government, in taking over the Grand Trunk, guaranteed 
the dividends on the 4 per cent “guarantee stock” of the old 
system, which does not prejudice the priority of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific 4 per cents in regard to Grand Trunk net 
earnings. The position, in other words, is just what it was 
before the Grand Trunk was taken over. 

The debenture holders have suggested that it would be 
possible by a method of bookkeeping to show that the Grand 
Trunk would not have net earnings by transferring its earn- 
ings to the other parts of the Canadian National system of 
which it is now a unit. Following up this suggestion, some 
of the debenture holders have been attempting to create what 
they frankly call a “nuisance value” for their holdings by 
demanding an independent audit of the railway accounts. 
Latest reports from London, however, indicate that the dif- 
ferent holders of Grand Trunk stocks in London are more 
reasonable in their position and the debenture holders par- 
ticularly seem to be in a better mood, realizing that they 
have a fairly good case for returns if they exercise patience. 


Freight Car Loading 


WasuincrTon, D. C. 


EVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADING during the week ended 
R October 27 amounted to 1,073,965 cars, an increase of 
1,084 cars as compared with the week before. This 
represents the fourth week in which the total loading has 
been less than that for the last week of September, 1,097,274 
cars, which indicates that that will probably stand as the 
peak for the year. As compared with the corresponding 
week of last year there was an increase of 72,247 cars and 
as compared with 1921, an increase of 122,581 cars. Load- 
ing of grain and grain products was less than for the cor- 
responding weeks of 1922 or 1921 and coal loading showed 
a decrease as compared with 1921, but all other classes of 
commodities showed increases as compared with the cor- 
responding weeks of both years, the largest increase being 
that in the loading of miscellaneous freight. Loading in the 
Allegheny district was less than that for last year. 











Grain 
and 
grain Live 

Districts Year products stock Coal Coke 
De ccnecceteucneus 1923 9.752 4,090 53,113 2,986 
1922 16.074 3,983 53,461 1,960 
Allegheny .....cscsee0. 1923 2,955 3,479 53.200 5,577 
1922 3,530 3,984 58,698 5,815 
Pocebowtas ...ccccesece 1923 245 363 28.867 451 
1922 212 369 18,881 370 
PNG cc ccssiceeses 1923 3,503 2,826 24,981 1,024 
1922 3,770 2,643 22.373 1,291 
Northwestern .......... 1923 15,736 11,035 9,918 1,497 
1922 15,582 10.241 11,299 1,474 
Central Western ...... 1923 12,559 18,079 19,775 256 
1922 13,397 17,714 22.687 324 
Southwestern .......... 1923 4,620 4,223 5,681 244 
1922 4,719 3,644 6.410 142 
Total Western districts. 1923 32,965 33,337 35,374 1,997 
1922 33,698 31,599 40,396 1,940 
Total all roads......... 1923 49,420 44.095 195,535 12,035 
1922 51,284 42,578 193.809 11,286 
1921 48,210 36,829 210,630 7,396 
Increase compared...... fares 1,517 1,726 749 
Decrease compared..... 1922 a tune. “denies  —Jseamen 
Increase compared...... 1921 1,210 ee 4,639 
Decrease compared...... 1921 = ..eee sees OE,  “teneee 
SS Re 1923 49.470 44,095 195.535 12,035 
ED Dievsavctecves 1923 48,783 45,405 190.451 11.860 
Cee Seicccecevences 1923 50,294 43,875 194,963 11,928 
Ce: "Shs veceeveees® 1923 50 019 41,554 191.741 12,440 
September 29..........- 1923 50,896 41,624 200,970 12,936 


Compiled by the Car Service Division, American Railway Association. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 
SumMARY—ALL Districts, Comparison oF Totats THis Year, Last Year, Two YEARS Aco, 






Weex Enpep Saturpay, Octoser 27, 1923 
Total revenue freight loaded 
: warm 





ct ‘ one 
Corresponding period 


Ferest Mdse. Miscel- 
products Ore L.C.L. laneous 1923 1922 1921 
5,691 5.749 68,831 104,317 See satessts teas 
5,924 4,735 64,165 Pe. wKnees%s 242,954 246,988 
3,475 12,254 52.753 80,622 We = asiay tetas 
3,214 8,811 50,799 3 ere 215,399 194,367 
1,968 96 6,791 5,244 ee Repeee "dean 
1.681 48 5,464 Ep 30,804 37,273 
24,475 1,547 41,347 7,826 PO tice,  wigieariing 
20.767 1,347 38,246 ree 135,530 130,934 
18.984 32.465 31,561 46,763 a oe ea eee 
14,709 30,187 26.737 rere 148,854 125,247 
12,393 2,728 35 644 69,726 171,160 Cawmasy > © adebae 
8.133 2,328 33.140 ere 163,485 147,618 
9,122 666 15.643 34,289 a ee am dis 
5.777 394 13,457 cS). Pe 62,692 68,957 
40,499 35,859 82,248 150,778 WES . \Jktebwe catia 
28.619 32,909 73.334 OS). ere 375,031 341,822 
76,018 55.505 252.570 Es LSE. a éee 
60,205 47,850 232,008 , ee eee 
54.430 18,096 239,571 ES <dbeeee | “Gltitec'e 951,384 
15,813 7.655 20,562 28,089 EE OR eae eee 
21,588 37,409 12,999 52,565 Se ee 
76,918 55.595 252.570 388.787 1,073,965 999,718 951,384 
70.840 61,924 252 856 390.762 1,072,881 989,889 964,811 
75.230 60.579 250,027 397,562 1,084,458 969,487 910,529 
73,259 67.475 254.253 388,999 1,079,690 953,952 899,681 
75,491 69,172 253,176 393,009 1,097,274 977,791 904,831 
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New Ten-Wheel Locomotive for Heavy Local Passenger Service 


Pennsylvania Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive 


New Design for Local Passenger Service with 68-in. 
Drivers, Develops 41,328-lb. Tractive Force 


RADES OFTEN require double heading when using some 
of the smaller Atlantic and eight-wheel type locomo- 
tives in local passenger traffic on the Pennsylvania 

Railroad System; during the last few years the need for a 
medium-size locomotive for this service has become urgent. 
This service requires large tractive effort for quick starting 
and rapid acceleration to avoid delay in getting trains under 
way. ‘Tractive effort for this kind of service is of greater 
importance than high speed. 

A ten-wheel locomotive has been designed, of which 40 
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cent of the weight of the locomotive. A piston pressure of 
92 lb. per pound of reciprocating parts is thus developed. 


Boiler 


While the locomotive approaches the Pennsylvania K4s Pa- 
cific passenger locomotives in starting force, the boiler ca- 
pacity compares closely with that of the E6s Atlantic type. 
Although the shell is somewhat shorter, the tubes have been 
made the same length by building the firebox without a 
combustion chamber. In certain details, furthermore, inter- 
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Elevation of Pennsylvania Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive 


have been built at the Juniata (Altoona, Pa.) shops of the 
railroad to meet this requirement. Some of these locomotives 
are now hauling heavy trains over steep grades on most 
exacting schedules and the service results amply justify the 
design. The locomotive has 24-in. by 28-in. cylinders and, 
with 205 lb. boiler pressure, develops a tractive effort of 41,- 
328 lb. on 68-in. driving wheels. Although not intended 
primarily for high speed service, the counterbalancing is such 
that it may safely maintain a speed of 70 miles an hour. 
‘This is made possible by the lightness of the reciprocating 
parts, which weigh 1,008 lb. on one side, or only .425 per 


changeability has been maintained, both for the sake of 
maintenance and to simplify fabrication. The E6s front end 
is an example of the former and the use of E6s dies in flang- 
ing the heavy barrel sheet connection for the top of the Bel- 
paire firebox is an example of the latter. The outside throat 
sheet and the lower half of the rear barrel course are flanged 
in one piece, but owing to the location of the firebox over 
the rear drivers, the throat is shallower than that of the E6s 
boiler. 

The internal diameter of the boiler is 7634 in. at the 
forward end and 8134 in. at the dome. This has made pos- 
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sible the insertion of 242 two-in. tubes and 36 five-and-one- 
half-in. superheater flues, the same as in the E6s boilers. 
The firebox is 110% in. long by 72 in. wide and has a grate 
area of 55.13 sq. ft. It is equipped with a Security brick 
arch supported on three 3-in. water tubes. The grate is 
arranged with a slope of 17.8 per cent towards the front. 

A Type A superheater, consisting of 36 units, with a heat- 
ing surface of 798 sq. ft. is used. The front end is of the 
self-cleaning type with an inside extension to the smoke 
stack reaching slightly below the center line of the boiler 
insuring proper draft through all flues. 


Steam Distribution 


The valve gear is of the Walschaert type with all parts 
made as light as possible consistent with the strength desired. 
A standard 12-in. piston valve is used. An air operated 
power reverse gear has been made standard for this type of 
locomotive. ‘These engines are equipped with the Alco gear, 
which is provided with an auxiliary air reservoir and check 
valve to retain sufficient air for reversing the gear several 
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The main rods are of I-section, 714 in. deep at the rear end 
and 7 in. at the front end, with a 5%4-in. milled section of 
the rod maintained throughout the length. The flanges are 
4% in. wide and taper from 3 in. in thickness at the for- 
ward end to one inch at the rear end. 

The crosshead runs on three bar guides and is of exception- 
ally light construction. 

A comparatively large tender is used with these locomo- 
tives because of the fact that many of them will be used 
where track tanks are not available. The water capacity is © 
7,800 gal. and coal capacity approximately 15 tons. The 
tanks are carried on four-wheel trucks, the front with 5%4-in. 
by 10-in. journals and the rear will have 6-in. by 11-in. 
journals. 


TABLE OF WEIGHTS 


DIMENSIONS, 





Cross Sections of Pennsylvania Ten-Wheel Passenger Locomotive 


times, or holding it in place in case the main supply of air 
fails for any reason. 

The throttle is of the floating stem type with drifting at- 
tachment, a design which is exceptionally easy to operate 
and responds instantly to any movement of the throttle lever 
in the cab. 


Frames and Running Gear 


The frames are of cast steel four inches wide and reinforced 
to 77% in. over the driving boxes. The driving axles have a 
3-in. hole drilled through the center to facilitate their heat 
treatment. The journals are 93 in. by 13 in. 

The piston rods on these engines are not of the extended 
type but are hollow drilled. They are 4 in. in diameter and 
have a 2'4-in. hole drilled through the center from end to 
end. This hole is reduced to 1% in.-at the piston fit and to 
34 in. at the crosshead fit where the ends of the rods are 
forged down. An important feature in the design of the 
piston rod is that its length is such as will enable the piston 
to be pulled out of the front end of the cylinder without cut- 
ting the piston rod loose from the crosshead. The piston is 
made with a rolled steel center and a cast iron bull ring 
fitted with cast iron piston packing rings. 





THE AND PROPORTIONS OF THE 
LocoMoTIVE 
ee NE. oc on aca ap Gur eereenat +00 44:.0%\\ 0 0008 He0+06 Ree moneead 4-6-0 
NR. See ar eke es Cate Ree eee Ue aan O64 RoE Oee'Ce. ecm neers Passenger 
COne, GUMONET GRE GUTOR. 2 6.505 cb sievieds ccecsecceusees 24 in. by 28 in. 
WE NG Sie wh kate ct cecdotdenls drkseeteeneesvesiecens Walschaert 
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Transportation Act, Amendment vs. Further Trial’ 


Reviewing the Railroads’ Recent Record of Operating 
Efficiency in First Normal Year Since War 


By Julius Kruttschnitt 
Chairman Executive Committee, Southern Pacific Company 


attitude toward common carriers. A third cycle, it is 


Je: HAVE been two completed cycles in the public 
believed, has now begun. * 


Era of Encouragement 


The first cycle may be called the period of encouragement. 
When the railroads had demonstrated their practical value 
they were more than welcomed by the public everywhere. 
There was a policy, not to be mistaken, which set no limit 
to the matter of encouragement, if by any means railroad 
facilities could be secured. Most liberal charters were 
granted, subsidies were voted by legislative bodies, large 
tracts of land were granted to railroad enterprises, and all 
for the purpose of hastening the establishment of railroad 
facilities. Individuals were induced to provide money to 
build the railroads in the well understood expectation, that 
met with no discussion, that they would be allowed to enjoy 
the fruits of their public service provided only reasonable 
rates were charged. A new continent was to be developed, 
with untold material resources. These were the characteris- 
tics of the period of encouragement. 

But railroads did not come into existence, as for instance, 
did the system of national banks, by the fiat of government. 
Railways had to be planned and promoted by private initia- 
tive and financed for the most part by private capital. The 
natural and inevitable result was a conviction on the part of 
the individual who invested his capital in a railroad enter- 
prise that he was investing it just as he would in any other 
private enterprise. In fact, during this period of encour- 
agement there was practically no other conception either in 
the mind of the investor or in the mind of the public. It was 
generally believed honestly and sincerely, both by railroad 
investors and by the public, that railroad business was a 
private business and that railroads were built to be operated 
by individuals for their private profit and incidentally for 
the use of the public. 


Era of Repression 


The second cycle of public attitude was characterized by a 
punitive and repressive policy. This new public attitude 
came from a realization on the part of the public, which had 
been slow and gradual in its growth, that the railroads sus- 
tained such a relation to the welfare and fortunes of indi- 
viduals and communities as to clothe the industry with a 
public interest and to subject it to public regulation. There 
thus arose a struggle between the conception of railroads as 
private enterprises and the conception of railroads as engaged 
primarily in public service. Victory came to the side of the 
public conception of the public character of these instru- 
mentalities of commerce. 

This second period was the period of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887, the Elkins Law in 1903, the Hepburn 
Law of 1906 and the Mann-Elkins Law of 1910. The sys- 
tem of regulation which grew out of this second phase of 
public opinion was based upon resentment in the public mind 
against conditions and practices which it condemned. It 
provided only for restraint and correction and omitted en- 





* Address at annual dinner, Railway Business Association, Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York, on November 8. 


tirely provisions which would have been wise and appropriate 
for the protection and adequate development of this essential 
agency of commerce and intercourse. It was taken for granted 
that the railroads were sufficiently powerful to protect them- 
selves and that the only need was for the protection of the 
public interest. 


Impairment of Credit 


The effect of such a punitive and corrective policy upon 
the railroads was disastrous. Tangible evidence of its un- 
happy effect can be seen in the operating and financial record 
for this period. The ratio of operating expenses to_operat- 
ing revenues of steam railroads in 1900 was 64.65 per cent. 
This ratio kept edging upward until in 1917 it stood at 
70.48 per cent. These were significant effects of punitive and 
repressive regulation, the natural consequence of the feeling 
that railroads were built primarily for-the use of the public, 
and with scant consideration of the interests of, those who 
parted with their money with which to: build them. They 
occurred during a period of great general prosperity. Agri- 
culture and industry were thriving. 

Wholesale prices of commodities in the 17 years rose 120 
per cent, but railway freight rates fell 2 per cent. The credit 
of the railroads under such regulation became financially 
impaired. Investors, as contra-distinguished from lenders, 
were no longer willing to embark in a business with such un- 
certainty of return and with no such offer of reward of suc- 
cess as existed in other industrial enterprises. A financial 
expert in railroad securities recently testified that no new issue 
of capital stock in material amounts had been made since 
1907. The public is not willing to trust its money in 
securities the return on which is not fixed, but is contingent 
on rapid fluctuations in earnings. It became necessary, 
therefore, for railroads to secure money by adding to their 
burden of debt. The percentage of funded debt to total 
capital of the railroads in 1900 was 49.13 per cent. By 
1917. the percentage had risen to 54.5 per cent, and during 
this period freight rate levels were actually reduced. 


Rate Adjustment Tardy 


A recognition of the condition to which the railroads had 
been reduced may be found in the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as early as 1910. In this very year 
when, generally speaking, the Mann-Elkins law may be said 
to have completed the cycle of punitive and repressive legisla- 
tion, the commission gave consideration to the condition of 
the railroads in its reply to the petition of the eastern roads 
for increased rates. Unwilling to grant this increase, the 
commission based its refusal upon what appeared to be at 
the’ time a new era of prosperity and a stability of prices. 
The door was purposely left open for a review of the case 
if the commission’s prophecy of impending prosperity for 
the railroads failed. How far astray the commission went in 
its forecast subsequent events have demonstrated. 


Increasing Efficiency 


In spite of this punitive’and repressive policy by state 
and federal governments, in spite of inadequate revenues and 
impaired credit and in spite of lack of financial resources 
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to make substantial additions to facilities as needed, railroad 
management wrote a splendid record of increasing efficiency. 

During the 22 years ending with 1922, the ton mileage of 
revenue freight increased 140 per cent. The railways moved 
this large increase with only 13 per cent increase in train 
miles. In the first seven months of 1923, the gain over pre- 
vious year in ton mileage has been 34 per cent, handled with 
only 22 per cent more train miles. 

In 1890, for every $1 of capitalization, the railroads 
carried 13.92 traffic units (ton miles plus three times pas- 
senger miles, an I. C. C. equation). In 1920, for every $1 
of capitalization, they carried 32.71 traffic units. In 1923, 
the record will be even better than this. 

The power of locomotives has been largely increased. The 
average capacity per freight car increased from 1903, the first 
year in which these data were compiled, to 1922 46 per cent. 
The average car load, excluding company freight, in 1903 
was 17.6 tons; in the first seven months of 1923 it was 25.4 
tons. ; 

Thus it appears that railroad management, with all its 
handicaps, has a remarkable record of efficiency in so far as 
its control extends. Over financial credit it has no control. 
The dark shadow of anti-railroad legislation has lain for 
many years and still lies upon the credit of the railroads of 
the country. 


Best in the World 


The people of the United States have reason to be proud 
of their railway system and of the results obtained. With 
6 per cent of the world’s population, this country possesses 
nearly 40 per cent of the world’s railways, which are capital- 
ized at only from one-fourth to one-half as much per mile as 
those of the principal countries of Europe and charge the 
public rates only half as much per mile of movement as the 
European rates. At the same time they perform twice the 
public service per dollar of capital invested. 

Take 1920 as the basis of comparison. The railroads of 
the United States in that year handled 32.71 traffic units 
per dollar of capitalization and with average receipts per ton 
mile of freight of 1.052 cents; in other words, a ton of freight 
was handled more than one mile for a one-cent postage stamp. 
The railroads of the United Kingdom handled 8.24 traffic 
units per dollar of capitalization, with average receipts per 
ton mile of freight of 3.029 cents. In South Australia 10.95 
traffic units were handled per dollar of capitalization, with 
average receipts per ton mile of freight of 3.62 cents. In 
New South Wales 15.67 traffic units were handled per dollar 
of capitalization, with average receipts per ton mile of freight 
of 2.49 cents. The foreign currencies in the above statistics 
have been reduced to American equivalents at the normal 
rates of exchange. We have been unable to find any data 
conflicting with the assertions frequently made that the United 
States has the most abundant and cheapest rail transportation 
in the world. 


The Era of Encouragement 


The third phase, upon which we have now entered, may be 
said to have originated with the representations made to 
President Wilson in September, 1914, by a committee of 
railroad executives as to the need of a more constructive pub- 
lic policy towards the roads. This was followed by his mes- 
sage of December 7, 1915, in which he called the attention of 
Congress to the serious and pressing transportation problem 
and expressed the view that, before further legislation 
in this field is attempted, it might be the part of wisdom to 
look at the whole problem of co-ordination and efficiency in 
the full light of a fresh appraisal of circumstances and 
opinion as a guide to dealing with the several parts of it. 

By a joint resolution, approved July 20, 1916, Congress 
appointed a committee, of which Senator Newlands was the 
chairman, which was instructed “to investigate the subject 
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of government control and regulation of interstate and for- 
eign transportation, the efficiency of the existing system in 
protecting the rights of shippers and carriers and in promot- 
ing the public interest.” (Italics ours.) The interested 
parties were invited to appear before this committee, which 
began its hearings November 20, 1916, and ended them in 
November, 1917. As these hearings progressed the case was 
made to turn upon the interest of the public in the matter of 
enlarged and constantly growing transportation facilities and 
the consequent interest of the public that the carriers should 
have adequate revenues as a basis for adequate credit. 

Within a year after the close of these hearings federal 
control and management began and continued for 26 months, 
from January 1, 1918, to March 1, 1920. 


Post-War Handicaps 


It is not my purpose to discuss the period of federal con- 
trol of the railroads. I shall mention, however, some of the 
chief difficulties encountered by private management upon 
the return of the roads by the federal government, on March 1, 
1920. Private management thereupon found itself faced with 
the problem of restoring railroad personnel and property 
to its pre-war condition. Conclusive evidence of depreciation 
in this property is found in the fact that the government has 
acknowledged a bill for under-maintenance estimated recently 
by Senator Cummins at $200,000,000, but the Railroad Ad- 
ministration has driven a cruelly hard bargain in these set- 
tlements. Private management faced an unprecedented demand 
for transportation service without adequate facilities, with- 
out the return of working capital which had been taken from 
its treasury by the government, with 78.1 per cent of its 
freight cars on foreign lines deprived of the watchful care 
of the owner, with faulty car distribution, with long-standing 
unsettled demands for numerous wage increases, with ad- 
mittedly insufficient revenues from existing rates, with tracks 
which had not yet emerged from an extremely severe winter 
which had caused great wear and tear upon railroad equip- 
ment and permanent way, with national agreements on rules 
and regulations affecting railway employees, entered into by 
the director-general and continued by law into the period of 
private management, and with the morale of employees com- 
pletely destroyed. 


Legacy of High Costs 


Mere words cannot convey an adequate impression of these 
conditions at the end of the 26 months of federal control. 
The impaired morale of employees and neglect of repairs to 
permanent way and equipment are evidenced by the unim- 
peachable statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
thus damages to freight, due to careless handling, adjusted 
to a common basis of index numbers, rose from $20,000,000 
in 1917 to $64,000,000 in 1921 as the result of unchecked 
laxity of discipline during government control. After the 
return of the roads to private control and the gradual 
restoration of discipline these payments fell to $29,000,000 in 
1922. 

Compared with 1917, wages were 94 per cent higher in 
May, 1920, prices 55 per cent, but rates only 32 per cent 
higher. Accidents due to defective track were three times 
and those due to defective equipment two and one-half times 
as great in 1920 as in 1917. 


Strain of Transition 


As the result of experience in government control and 
operation there was a clearly defined and overwhelming de- 
mand from the public for a return of the roads to private 
management. On the other hand, it was also clearly under- 
stood that private control and operation of the carriers was 
on trial before the public. In April following the return of 
the carriers to private management came the so-called “out- 
law” switchmen’s strikes, lasting well into the summer. It 
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was estimated by the commission that these strikes had the 
effect, through greatly increased congestion at many important 
gateways and terminals, of taking ‘from the carriers for the 
time being the use of about 750 000 cars, or one-third of the 
available equipment. In July, 1920, came the first decision 
of the Railroad Labor Board, retroactive to May 1, which 
increased the wages of railroad employees by about 21 per 
cent. On the basis of the then existing traffic this meant 
an increase in annual operating expenses of about $650,- 
000,000. In May, 1920, began the most striking economic 
phenomenon of the year in the break of prices. The whole- 
sale price index number in that month stood at 172 per cent 
above the 1913 basis. By September of the same year the 
index number had fallen to 142 per cent above the same basis. 
Railroad equipment, materials and supplies, however, con- 
tinued at extraordinarily high price levels until the last 
quarter of the year and bituminous coal continued at its 
peak price through December. Meanwhile freight and pas- 
senger rates were not increased above the inadequate levels 
of federal control until August 26, 1920. 


‘1920 Abnormal 


Despite these difficulties and handicaps, the railroads, from 
the standpoint both of the quantity and the quality of the 
service rendered the public, have an especially creditable 
record since their owners regained control of them in 1920, 
in which year they performed the greatest transportation 
service in their history up to that time. Efficiency has gradu- 
ally increased through performing more work with less men, 
less locomotives and less cars, the volume of business handled 


in 1921 and 1922, however, suffering by reason of the depres- | 


sion of 1921 and the coal strike of 1922. Both of these 
years were far from normal. In 1923 conditions have more 
nearly approached normal, and in the first seven months of 
this year the railroads moved a ton mileage of freight 34 per 
cent greater than in the same months of the previous year. 

As the result of these extraordinary efforts the railroads in 
1920 were able to earn from transportation sources only one- 
tenth of 1 per cent on the tentative valuation by the commis- 
sion. The ratio of debt to total capital rose to 56.1 per cent. 
The failure to realize better financial results from railroad 
operation was primarily due to the long-deferred increase in 
rates required to balance the very great increases in wages 
and cost of materials, the heavy decline in traffic which began 
in November, labor difficulties and strikes and a continuation 
of high prices for wages and for fuel. 

Evidently the year 1920 was far from normal and does 
not constitute a fair test of railroad operation under the 
terms of the Transportation Act. 


1921 Abnormal 


The business depression, which began in the summer of 
1920 and increased in severity through the year, continued 
throughout 1921. Both freight and passenger traffic fell off. 
There was a large available surplus of equipment during the 
entire year. The peak of the surplus was reached in April, 
with a daily average surplus of cars of 493,081. In Decem- 
ber of the same year there was a daily average of available 
surplus freight cars of 396,371. Railroad revenues were re- 
duced and operating expenses were drastically cut, with con- 
sequent deferred maintenance of tracks and equipment re- 
pairs. ; 

In this year began the rising tide of agitation for reduced 
rates. Such reductions were numerous, the chief of which 
occurred as follows: By the decision of August 3 all rates 
on livestock in western territory, except horses and mules, 
which were higher than 50 cents per hundred weight, were 
reduced; by the decision of October 20 rates on wheat, hay, 
coarse grains and grain products between points in the west- 
ern and Mountain Pacific groups of railroads were materially 
reduced; by the decision of December 2 the commission issued 
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a special order approving a voluntary reduction of 10 per cent 
in the freight rates on agricultural products. In addition, 
thousands of minor reductions were made, either voluntarily 
by the carriers or by order of the commission. The total 
effect of freight rate decreases since August 26, 1920, when 
rates were advanced, was to reduce revenues to Class I roads 
from the level then established by at least $500,000,000. 
The average revenue of 1.23 cents per ton mile in the last 
quarter of 1920 was reduced to 1.12 cents in the same period 
of 1922, or about 10 per cent. Passenger rates remained un- 
disturbed. 

Effective July 1, 1921, a decision of the Railroad Labor 
Board, based on a lower living cost, reduced wage levels 
about 11 per cent. The effect of this reduction upon labor 
costs to the carriers was a saving estimated at $300,000,000 
per year, only half of which was actually experienced in 1921. 
Other decisions of the Labor Board during the latter part 
of 1921 caused several changes in the working rules and 
practices.of railway employees, the money value of which to 
the railroads was less than 1 per cent of the total payroll. 

The net railway income of Class I railroads for 1921 was 
$600,888,351, making a. return on the commission’s tenta- 
tive valuation of 3.29 per cent. 

The year 1921, with its profound business depression, the 
agitation for reduced rates and deferred maintenance of 
equipment, like 1920, manifestly was not normal and does 
not constitute a fair test of the Transportation Act. 


1922 Abnormal 


The freight traffic for 1922 showed a marked upward 
trend for the first three months, due largely to the accumula- 
tion of coal in storage in preparation for the coal strike 
which began on April 1. Because of this increased shipment 
of coal up to April 1 and because of the decline in shipments 
due to the coal strike beginning at that date, traffic for the 
first half of 1922.was unbalanced. In the second half of 
April and during May and June the merchandise shipments 
began to increase the volume of traffic. The movement of 
traffic for the second half of the year approached the high- 
est record in the history of the railroads. Two nation-wide 
strikes, one by. the hard and. soft coal miners, beginning on 
April 1 and lasting for five and one-half months; the other 
by railroad shopmen, beginning on July 1, interfered with the 
normal flow of business. 

Thus, 1922 cannot be said to have = a year of normal 
conditions to give a fair test of the Transportation Act. 


1923 First Normal Year 


Therefore 1923 so far is the only year since the return 
of the roads to their owners which can be called normal and 
in which the Transportation Act can be said to have func- 
tioned as its framers intended it to do. The character of 
the service rendered by the railroads in these conditions is 
the most convincing argument in favor of continuing the 
operation of the act without change. 


False Prophecies 


Since the passage of the Transportation Act, as for many 
years previous, the railroads have suffered from poor busi- 
ness forecasting by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
In the rate case of 1910 the commission’s decision was 
largely affected by the results of the previous year of a 
large volume of traffic. It was then the commission’s 
prophecy that prices of materials, supplies, fuel and wages 
would become stabilized and would not materially increase 
operating expenses. All of these prophecies proved untrue, 
In the Five Percent Rate case, decided December 24, 1914, 
the commission again prophesied the continuance of the in- 
creased volume of traffic which occurred during the months 
just prior to its decision. This. prophecy was likewise errone- 
ous. In the Advance Rate case of 1920, usually referred to 
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as Ex Parte 74, the increase in rates was based upon a con- 
tinuance of the extraordinary traffic handled during that 
year, and yet within two months after that decision traffic 
began to decline and fell rapidly for the following six months. 

Under the rate levels established by the commission the 
carriers have continued to fail in securing the statutory return 
provided for in the terms of the Transportation Act. There- 
fore, the transportation bill of the public for freight and 
passenger service has been reduced at the expense of a fair 
return to railroad owners on thejr property devoted to public 
use and by amounts for part of 1920 paid out of the United 
States treasury. In the year 1920 the deficit below the 
statutory return was over $1,116,000,000. For 1921 the de- 
ficit was over $533,000,000. In 1922 it was $334,679,000. 
For the three years 1920 to 1922 the aggregate deficit below 
the statutory return was $1,984,563,747. Thus for the period 
named the public secured their transportation service at a 
reduction substantially $2,000,000,000 below the statutory 
return, a large part of which was at the expense of the rail- 
road owners. From September 1, 1920, when the six months’ 
period of guaranteed earnings during the transition from 
government to private control expired, to August, 1923, or 
exactly three years, the average annual rate of return on the 
tentative value of railroads established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been but 4.0 per cent. For the present 
year, when the largest freight traffic on record was handled 
by the railroads, the return has been only 5.41 per cent. Is 
it surprising that the. public is not enthusiastic to invest in 
railroad securities and if it does so at all that it demands 
prices that will yield returns of 5% per cent to 614 per cent? 


No Guarantee 


The Transportation Act, 1920, actually contemplated that 
there would in many cases be revenues higher than the 
statute allowed. This is demonstrated by the fact that the 
act provides for a recapture of excess earnings. The statutory 
return under the provisions of the act is to be realized by 
groups of railroad systems as a whole, among which are some 
that inevitably will earn in excess of this stipulated return. 
But the act does not provide any guarantee whatsoever of 
any sort of a return to the railroads. This is a widespread 
and oft-repeated error. This error persists despite the fact 
that the commission itself has declared that Section 15-a is 
not a guarantee but rather a limitation on railroad earnings 
and despite the fact that Senator Cummins, joint author of the 
act, has declared publicly that no such guarantee exists. 
There can obviously be no guarantee where there is no pro- 
vision for redress if the revenues fall below the statutory re- 
turn. In this instance the railroads have no means of secur- 
ing a payment of all or any part of the deficient return in 
past years indicated above. 

If it still be contended by those who claim that there is a 
guaranty that they use this term, not in its legal or technical 
sense, but merely as a charge that the statute sets up a stand- 
ard of earnings for these carriers which it is made the duty 
of the commission, as nearly as may be, to realize, then it 
seems a sufficient answer to call attention to the fact that 
the standard so set up is only the standard of a fair return to 
satisfy the constitutional safeguard against confiscation. 


Rehabilitation 


Under the conditions existing in 1920 and 1921 the rail- 
roads were not able to bring their equipment up to the desired 
standard because they had neither money nor credit with 
which to purchase a normal supply. In 1922, however, there 
began a marked revival in railway development. The equip- 
ment orders for this year exceeded those of any year since 
1918 as to freight cars, of any year since 1916 as to passenger 
equipment and of any year since 1918 as to locomotives. In 
1922 the carriers expended $467,000,000 for improvements 
and betterments. 
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The expenditures for improvements and betterments by th 
carriers for 1923, according to announced program, will 
amount to something like $1,200,000,000. From January | 
to October 1 134,636 freight cars had been put in service and 
on October 1 there were 64,601 freight cars on order. From 
January 1 to October 1 there were 2,963 locomotives put in 
service and on October 1 there were 1,242 locomotives on 
order. 

Not only has there been this unusual program for new 
equipment, but there has also been a strenuous effort to put 
and keep in repair the existing equipment. As a result of 
intensive repair work, on October 1, 1923, there were 140,322 
less freight cars in unserviceable condition than October 1 
last year, notwithstanding cars loaded in the nine months of 
1923 were 3,520,326, or 10 per cent greater than the previous 
peak year 1920. 

By October 1 the number of unserviceable locomotives 
was 9,904, or 50 per cent less than on same date last year, 
notwithstanding extraordinary traffic handled, the greatest on 
record. 


Fuller Use of Facilities 


Higher efficiency also was secured by means of heavier 
loading per car and more miles per car per day. The average 
tons per car for the month of August, 1923, increased 2.3 
tons over a year ago and the average miles per car per day 
for the same month was 6.4 higher than a year ago. As one 
ton added load in the car is equivalent to an addition of 90,- 
000 cars to the available number, and as one extra mile run 
per car per day adds 100,000 to the available cars, the in- 


- creases referred to are equivalent to adding 847,000 to the 


car supply as compared with the car supply of 1922. Adding 
to this the 140,322 cars due to reduced number of cars under 
repair makes a grand total of nearly a million more cars 
available for traffic in 1923 than in 1922. Traffic was 
handled with 20,000 fewer locomotives for an equal traffic 
volume. 

To have purchased the locomotives and cars thus saved 
would have cost some $3,500,000,000, the interest on 
which at 5.75 per cent—the statutory rate—or $300,000,000 
was saved to the public by intensive use of existing cars and 
locomotives. I say saved advisedly because in the end the 
public must provide by adequate rates a fair return on capital 
invested for its use. The largest number of cars loaded 
in the history of the railroads was 1,097,274 for the week 
ended September 29. This explains how the car-loading 
records were broken 13 times up to October 13, 1923, date 
of last report, and answers the question often asked, How are 
the railroads able to show such extraordinary results? 


Car Service Division 


In discussing the improved efficiency in the operation of 
the roads attention should be directed to the work of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 
Some idea of the work of this organization can be gained 
from a brief review of its activities. 

The Car Service Division in anticipation of the needs in 
the agricultural producing sections of the west this year in- 
stituted a program for the movement and accumulation of 
empty cars from eastern and southern lines to western lines 
to properly protect the producers in that territory. 

Under its program the eastern and southern lines delivered 
through the gateways of Chicago and St. Louis alone since 
April 16, 107,299 empty cars of western lines’ ownership, and 
in addition 24,585 of their own box cars. This means a 
total delivery to western lines since April 16 of 131,884 empty 
box cars of both western and eastern lines’ ownership, with 
the result that there has been ample equipment in the west 
to fully meet the agricultural needs, the roads in that district 
having as a whole 100 per cent or in excess thereof of their 
ownership. 
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Field Organization 


The Car Service Division has extended its organization 
by the appointment of district managers and car service 
agents, and through more intensive supervision of car 
handling, both as to respecting the ownership of the car and 
also in the unloading and movement of refrigerator cars, has 
brought about a more equitable distribution and handling 
of cars than has existed for several years. All of this has 
been accomplished while the railroads, particularly in the 
eastern territory, were loading the heaviest business ever 
handled in their history. September 30 there was a net 
surplus of 25,904 cars. 

To bring about a better understanding with the shippers 
the Car Service Division organized regional advisory boards 
of the shippers to study the problems of greater efficiency in 
car handling and with particular reference to the heavier 
loading of cars. These boards served to force a common meet- 
ing ground between the shippers and the railroads for better 
understanding of transportation questions, to adjust in- 
formally difficulties which may arise, and to give the shippers 
more complete and accurate knowledge of the car-handling 
problem, with an ultimate view to the elimination of trans- 
portation difficulties as related to car handling. 

The results obtained from the work of the Car Service 
Division appear clearly to show the effectiveness of such an 
organization in an equitable distribution of freight cars. It 
is certainly clear that by this means car distribution is flexible 
and is quickly responsive to the specific needs of . localities 
and individual industries. It is also clear that the excellent 
results obtained render unnecessary the formation of an or- 
ganization independent of railroad management for the pur- 
pose of pooling freight cars and of owning and controlling 
them independently of railway management itself. 


Official Satisfaction 


Chairman C. M. Reed, of the Public Utilities Commission 
of Kansas, in a letter to Mr. Aishton, president of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, says of the Car Service Division: 

“I feel it is doing an exceedingly good work, not only in improving the 
technical efficiency of car service, but in getting over to the public what 
you are trying to do and securing its co-operation. 

“T think your Car Service Division work is easily the most intelligent 


dealing with the public that I have seen and you and it are to be congratu- 
lated.” 


Because of my natural bias, it would not be surprising for 
many of you to discount the claims of efficiency I have ad- 
vanced, so that unprejudiced opinions will be illuminating. 

Sir W. M. Acworth, a high British authority on railway 
operation, said some years ago: 


“Tt has always been my opinion that in actual economy of operation, the 
railways of the United States are first in the world. In number of tons 
per car, cars: per train; in the fullest utilization of locomotives; in the 
obtaining of the greatest measure of result for each unit of expenditure, 
they are not equalled by the railways of any other nation.” 


Interstate Commerce Commissioner Potter, in the assigned 
car case, June 13, 1923, stated: 

“It must be recognized that the railways are making supreme effort, with 
much success, to meet the demands upon them. They are now more efficient 
than at any prior time in their history. With fewer men, they have in recent 
months exceeded all prior achievements. They shave been handling tonnage 
in record volume sc efficiently that there has been scarcely a murmur of 
complaint, and so smoothly ‘that their marvelous performance is scarcely 
noticed. 

“Already superior in public service to every other system of transportation 
in the world, they are headed for better work in which there is promise 
that railway problems will disappear.” 


Favorable Condition Essential 


The information herein given demonstrates clearly the 
progress made by the railroads in their return to a high de- 
gree of efficient service. It also indicates the possibility that 
railway management may so adjust itself under the pro- 
visions of the Transportation Act that railroads may once 
again be on an even keel, may secure and maintain a higher 
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and more effective plane of service, and keep step with the 
advancing demands for transportation. But this goal cannot 


be reached if the railroads are constantly to be harassed by 


attacks of political agitators, by misrepresentation and by 
threats. Neither the railroads nor the people of this country 
can know the full possibility of transportation service under 
the provisions of this act until it has been in operation for a 
reasonable length of time under more stable and particularly 
under normal conditions, which we have pointed out have not 
prevailed during 1920, 1921 and 1922, the first three years 
after return to private control. 

Why should further restrictive and repressive legislation 
be sought? Are not the railroads today sufficiently burdened 
with legislative regulation ? 


Shippers Fully Protected 


Certainly there can be no legitimate interest of the shipping 
public which will not be adequately protected during a fair 
trial of this act by its provisions as they now stand. Con- 
sider what the act provides. It provides that the rates shall 
be fixed or controlled by the government and not by the 
carriers; that all rates shall be reasonable and shall be fixed 
by the government at levels which, while embracing only 
rates that are reasonable, will satisfy the constitutional re- 
quirement of giving the owners of the property “as near as 
may be, a fair return’ on the value of the property used in 
performing the service; that the question of what amounts to 
a fair return shall be determined by the government and not 
by the carriers; that the value of the transportation property 
on which the fair return is to be estimated shall be fixed by 
the government and not by the carriers; that the question 
relative to rates, of whether or not the management of the 
railroads is honest, efficient and economical and the expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and structures are reasonable, 
shall be determined by the government and not by the carriers; 
that the question of whether or not stocks or bonds shall be 
issued, and if so, in what amount and on what terms, shall be 
determined by the government and not by the carriers, and 
that unjust discrimination and favoritism against or in favor 
of any of the carriers’ patrons shall be unlawful and will not 
be permitted by the government. .With such provisions there 
seems to be no ground for the fear that, from the standpoint 
of the shipping public, carriers engaged in interstate com- 
merce are not under existing laws completely regulated. 


Time Required 


The railroads in this country, it is believed, will be ac- 
corded a greater degree of justice under the new public atti- 
tude than heretofore. The public wants adequate service. 
For such adequate service the railroads must secure a fair 
r-turn. This is the hope which this new public attitude 
brings to railway management. But it must be realized that 
a restoration of confidence in the railroads and the stabiliza- 
tion of their credit must necessarily be of slow growth. Such 
a feeling of confidence and such stabilization of credit will 
be the result of a long period of experience and the consistent 
following of a fair, equitable and definite policy. 

It is often said that private management of railroads in 
this country is on trial and is being given its last chance. I 
have told you in considerable detail of the record of private 
management under the terms of the Transportation Act. I 
have shown you how private management is struggling back 
to a tolerable condition. There is, however, another side to 
this problem. Not only is private management on trial, but 
also the public and you, as a part of that public, are on 
trial. The public and you represent government regulation 
and you are on trial today to a greater extent than are the 
railroads. 

The question under consideration is whether to continue 
the operation of the Transportation Act as it now stands or 
to amend it. You must remember that the government, repre- 
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senting the public, has so far invaded the field of management 
as to be approaching the condition of actual government 
ownership, without, however, having paid the purchase price 
therefor. The government has the power of management, 
but it has not assumed the risks and responsibilities of man- 
agement. The owners of the railroads have very little more 
to lose than what has already been taken from them, but 
the public that pronounced so emphatically in 1919 and 1920 
against actual government ownership and the public that 
enacted the Transportation Act as it now stands has far more 
to lose if the railroads are forced into government ownership, 
as they inevitably will be unless they are given an opportunity 
to function properly under the terms of the Transportation 
Act. These public losses will appear as inadequate trans- 
portation service, as increased operating expenses with result- 
ing deficits to be paid from the United States Treasury, as 
the loss of our $300,000,000 taxes now paid by the railroads, 
as decreasing morale of employees such as was prevalent dur- 
ing the period of government control. These are losses which 
the public now escapes. 


Which? 


Amendment of the Transportation Act, therefore, means 
the probability of incurring the risks of management as in- 
dicated above. Further trial of the Transportation Act means 
an opportunity for private management to demonstrate its 
ability to afford adequate service at lower cost. Which of 
these will you choose? 


Fortieth Birthday of 
Standard Time 


UNDAY, NOVEMBER 18, a week from tomorrow, will be the 
S fortieth anniversary of the adoption of our present stand- 

ards of time ,which took place on Sunday, November 18, 
1883; and it will be fitting to pause for a moment and 
recall the labors of 
those who _ brought 
about such a thorough- 
going change through- 
out the whole country 
in a single day. 

The railroads of the 
country were using 49 
different standards, and 
in some cities three or 
four standards were in 
use at the same time 
(on different railroads). 
Traveling men in 
Southern New England 
carried watches fitted 
with two hands to show 
the minutes,. fixed 
twelve minutes apart; 
one indicating the time 
of Boston and the other 
that of New York.. The device, however, was only a partial 
aid, as other standards—New London, New Haven and 
Providence—were in use on certain smaller railroads. The 
adoption of only four standards for the whole country was 
like a calm after a storm. 

To recall the labors of the reformers who accomplished this 
general simplification of travel and train operation means, 
however, not much more than recalling the labors of one man, 
William F. Allen, secretary of the General Time Convention, 
now the American Railway Association. The thing to do 
was not to devise a plan but to get a plan adopted; and in Mr. 





William Frederick Allen 
Father of American Time Standards 
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Allen was combined the requisite wisdom and tact with the 
official authority (the secretaryship was the chief seat of power 
in the loose association then existing) needed to give to his 
tactfulness the final bit of quasi-authority necessary to bring 
slow or reluctant railroads into line. There was not, how- 
ever, any great reluctance, except in the sense that the 
decisions fixing division termini required an immense amount 
of correspondence and adjustment. Railroad officers who 
had to deal with those cities which are located midway between 
two standard meridians had to move with caution, and finally 
in a few cases had to override some local prejudices; but 
everything became calm within a very short time. 

The Railroad Gazette of November 23, 1883, noticing that 
the new standards had been adopted on the previous Sunday 
“without shocking anyone” spoke of the action of the city 
council of Bangor, Me., which adopted an ordinance provid- 
ing for the change (the clocks having to be put back 25 
minutes) ; the veto of the ordinance, and then the vote sustain- 
ing the veto; and observed that Bangor “probably would have 
to go by United States time after a while, and if it does not, 
it matters little to the rest of the world. It will have to travel 
by the 75th meridian time whether it eats and sleeps by it or 
not.” 

It may be observed in passing that while this view was 
substantially correct, it is a safe conclusion that the editor of 


the Railroad Gazette had never thought of the various mixing- 


up processes that could be thought of when the time should 
come that. people would find it necessary to change their 
clocks to “summer time” in order to stimulate their courage 
to the extent necessary to get out of bed an hour earlier in 
the morning during the summer than in the winter. 

Mr. Allen also was editor of the Official Guide (1872 to 
1915) and in the issue of that publication for December, 
1883, he printed “‘a brief history” of what he had done. He 
gives credit for the first proposal to fix time standards one 
hour apart to Professor C. F. Dowd, who laid it before the 
railroads in 1869. Nothing was ever done about it, however, 
and Professor Dowd proposed the change for the railroads 
only, not for householders generally. The most prominent 
advocates after that were Dr. F. A. P. Barnard, Professor 
Cleveland Abbe and Sanford Fleming. Nothing practical 
however, was accomplished by these somewhat academic dis- 
cussions. One of the proposals was to use the standard of 
the 90th meridian (now Central Time) for the whole country. 
Even as late as 1881, when a paper by Dr. Barnard and 
Professor Abbe was read before the General Time Convention, 
the members manifested practically no interest at all. But 
the paper was referred to the secretary (Mr. Allen) and his 
studies in the problem of putting the even-hour differences 
into actual use resulted in a report, presented both to the Gen- 
eral Time Convention and the Southern Time Convention in 
April, 1883. Only 56 roads were represented in these two 
meetings and the problem then was to secure the assent of 
about 500 other roads. This task was handed back to 
Secretary Allen; and the general adoption of the whole scheme 
seven months later is the evidence of his complete success. 
What may ‘perhaps be called his principal argument was a 
pair of large (duplicate) maps of the United States with the 
railroad lines colored to show the standard of time used on 
each. One map was a picture of inextricable confusion while 
the other showed the boundaries of the proposed zones, with 
immense territories appearing in a single color. 

Mr. Allen was born at Bordentown, N. J., October 9, 1846, 
and was engaged in railroad service in his early life on the 
Camden & Amboy and the West Jersey Railroads. He joined 
the Official Guide in 1872 and began his service as secretary 
of the associations of railroads in 1875. His activities in the 
matter of standard time made his name known all over the 
world, and various honors were conferred upon him by 
European governments. He died at his home in South 
Orange, N. J., on November 9, 1915. 














A 7,500-Ton Office Building is Moved 85 Feet 


Preparation for Terminal 
Requires Shifting of 


131 ft. long, for a distance of 85 ft. was an engineer- 
ing feat recently completed in connection with the 
preparations being made for the prosecution of the extensive 
terminal improvements to which the Illinois Central is com- 


TT MOVING of a seven-story building, 81 ft. wide by 








The Track and Cribbing Ready for the Moving of the Building 


mitted in Chicago. The primary object in moving this 
7,500-ton building was to open the way for the extension of 
Roosevelt road to the east as a means of providing a fitting 
approach to the monumental passenger station which the 
railroad has planned to build at this point. 

The building, which is used as an annex to the general 








How the Shifting of the Building Opened Roosevelt Road 


offices, may be classified as being of the wall-bearing type; 
that is, with floors carried on wood joists supported on ex- 
terior brick walls and interior columns and girders of cast 
iron and steel. The north and west sides of the building, 
fronting on Roosevelt road and Michigan avenue, respectively, 
are faced with cut stone. The old foundations were of rubble 
masonry supported on wide slabs of stone resting on blue 
sand. No piling or wood grillage was used. The following 


Improvements at Chicago 
Seven-Story Structure 


information concerning the methods by which the moving 
was handled was taken from a paper by Hugo Filippi, en-. 
gineer and superintendent for William H. Brown & Coa., 
Chicago, the moving contractors, which was presented before 
the Western Society of Engineers at Chicago on December 3. 

A concrete foundation was provided on the new site ac- 
cording to plans providing for a maximum soil pressure of 
3,000 lb. per sq. ft., as required by the Chicago building 
code. 

This concrete foundation was essentially of rectangular 
plan with continuous footings under the interior and ex- 
terior walls and isolated footings for interior columns. A 
concrete floor was also provided over the entire foundation 
area to serve as a basement floor but this was made nine’ 
inches thick so that it could be used as a base for the cribbing 
necessary for the supports of the rolling equipment used in 
moving the building. 

The first step in underpinning the building was the digging 

















The Buildirig Is Used as an Annex to the Illinois Central’s 
General Offices 


of open cribbing pits. These pits were carried down to the 
hard blue clay as a safeguard against settlement. Holes 
were then cut through the brick wall, one at a time, with a 
pneumatic drill and the needle beams were placed on the 
cribs and jacked up against the brickwork until the needles 
carried most of the load, the intervening brick piers carrying 
the balance. 

The north and west walls of the building below the second 
floor level are supported by cast-iron columns. Here the 
problem was different and it was decided to cut off those 
columns below the first floor level and to support each column 
on two I-beams. The columns were cut off in two steps to a 
smooth, square bearing with an acetylene torch. The first 
step consisted of cutting out one-half of the column and in-: 
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serting and jacking up an I-beam. After this had been done 
the remaining half of the column was cut away and the second 
I-beam was driven into place and jacked up to take its share 
of the load. In the case of the stone columns, this procedure 
was not possible and the stone was cut away a little at a 
time and the load taken up by rails wedged tightly against 
the stone. The interior cast-iron columns were handled in 
the same general manner as the exterior columns. 

The building was moved on 23 tracks consisting of four 
or more rails each extending for the entire distance from the 
old to the new sites of the building. Each track supported 
one line of needle beams or longitudinal timbers. Some of 
these timbers were of unusual size, those under the east and 
west walls being 20 in. by 20 in. by 90 ft. in length. The 
rails used were of 65-lb. to 75-lb. sections varying from 10 
to 30 ft. and were supported on timber cribbing in parallel 
lines four feet wide and about six feet center to center resting 
directly on the cement floor. In general, the cribbing built 
under the old building was composed of 6-in. by 6-in. and 
8-in. by 12-in. material, while the cribbing on the new site 
was 6-in. by 8-in. and 7-in. by 16-in. timber. In all, over 
600,000 ft. b.m. of lumber was used for this purpose. 

The actual movement of the building was accomplished 
with the use of over 2,000 steel rollers placed on the tracks 
of railway rails mentioned above at about 12 in. center to 
center. The weight of the building was transmitted to these 
rollers through roller plates 12 in. by 3% in. and shoe timbers 
of 4-in. by 12-in. section. The rollers were 2 7/16 in. in 
diameter and had a length of about three feet. They were 
made of cold rolled shafting. 

The power for moving the building was supplied by four 
teams of horses through the agency of four building movers’ 
capstans which were used for the winding of 34-in. wire 
cable carried through a series of 25 blocks of which 12 were 
attached to the building and 13 were anchored to 20-ft. steel 
rails driven into the ground and braced against the face of 
the new concrete foundation. 

The observed speed of the horses was about two miles per 
hour and the best record for the moving of the building was 
30% in. in four minutes. The average speed of moving 
was four feet per hour and the total distance which the 
building was moved was 85 ft. The actual moving time for 
the entire job was 20 hours with a maximum distance moved 
in one day of 42 ft. 3% in. In addition to being moved in 
a southerly direction, the building was turned slightly and 
moved 614 in. in a westerly direction. The secondary move- 
ment was accomplished by a slight skewing of the rollers 
which was carefully adjusted previous to the movement over 
the last 20 ft. 

The multiplication between the pull of the horses and 
the pull on the cable was about 1 to 15 and it is estimated 
that the friction ratio for the entire equipment, including 
the capstans, the tackle and the rollers, amounted to about 
5 per cent. The four horses handled the load readily and it 
is believed that the pull per team did not exceed 500 Ib. at 
any time. The work of moving this building was supervised 
for the railroad by D. J. Brumley, chief engineer, Chicago 
terminal improvements, Chicago. 





THE SOUTHWESTERN RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION will 
hold its next meeting at Tyler, Tex., in April. Industrial, agri- 
cultural and immigration problems viewed will be discussed at 
the meeting. 


Sutr Has Been BrouGat against the Canadian Pacific in 
the British Columbia Supreme Court by executors of the late 
J. R. Cowell, formerly clerk of the Alberta Legislature, asking 
damages of $15,000, on the allegation that Mr. Cowell’s death, 
‘which occurred on April 16, last, was caused by food eaten by 
him in the railway company’s restaurant in Vanccuver. 
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Death of Colonel H. S. Haines 


OLONEL Henry S. Harnes, former president of th 
C American Railway Association and a prominent rail- 
way officer for 20 years—1877-1897—died at his 
summer residence in Lenox, Mass., on the morning of Novem- 
ber 3, in his 87th year. 
His health had been in 
precarious condition for 
about six months; but 
up to that time he had 
been actively at work 
on a new book, ‘Mod- 
ern Relations of Labor 
and Capital” which, if 
he had lived, would 
soon have been pub- 
lished. 

Colonel Haines had 
two careers, almost dis- 
tinct from each other. 
Beginning before the 
Civil War he was a 
leader in the southern 
railroad field until 
about 1898, being a 
vice-president in the 
Plant System for 18 years. Prior to 1898, he resigned all his 
railroad positions and traveled extensively in Europe, not 
only studying and observing but also doing some engineering 
work. Colonel Haines has lived in Europe much of the 
time since 1898, first in Alassio, Italy, and then in East- 
bourne, England, but visiting America occasionally. Soon 
after the outbreak of the World War, he returned to America, 
and has since lived in Springfield and Lenox, Massachusetts, 
Springfield being the winter home. Here Colonel Haines 
wrote his most important book, “Efficient Railway Opera- 
tion” (noticed in.the Railway Age of June 20, 1919). He 
had written other books, and the last 20 years may be called 
his literary career. “Railway Corporations as Public 
Servants” was published in 1907 and “Problems in Railway 
Regulation” in 1911. j 

Colonel Haines was a leader in the organization of the 
General Time Convention and the Southern Time Conven- 
tion which were combined in what is now the American Rail- 
way Association; and of the latter he has been called the 
father. Its “rules of order” (constitution) were mostly his 
work. He devoted much time to the interests of the associa- 
tion for several years, and, being a natural leader, he was, 
among railroad officers, perhaps the most popular member 
of the fraternity in the whole country. He was president of 
the association from 1887 until 1896, when, having retired 
from the railroad operating field, he was no longer eligible. 

Colonel Haines’ position of leadership was a natural prod- 
uct of his high character, strict integrity and splendid mental 
endowment. He made his mark as an executive officer in his 
early years; but he was an indefatigable student all his life. 
His three books, written after he was 70 years old, were the 
natural outcome of his unbounded energies; and at the age of 
86 he kept in close touch with every phase of railroad life. 
His last work, “Efficient Railway Operation,” is a masterly 
production, full of facts of interest to all students in the 
railway field, with rational and illuminating comment. It 
has been translated into Japanese for use on the government 
railroads of Japan. 

Henry Stevens Haines was born at Nantucket, Mass., 
November 21, 1836. His railroad career was wholly in the 
South, though this statement should be qualified by the ex- 
planation that the Plant System roads, with which he was 
connected did a large share of their business in New York 
City, and Colonel Haines spent his time mainly in New 
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York, for a number of years. He began his railroad service 
about 1853 and was a locomotive engineman, an apprentice 
in the machine shops and a rodman in the engineering corps. 
He was engaged in the construction of the Wilmington & 
Manchester, the Charleston & Savannah and other roads. 
In 1860 he was appointed superintendent and chief engineer 
of the Charleston & Savannah and served in that position 
for six years; but this included also the period of the Civil 
War (1861-1865) when Colonel Haines was an officer in the 


Confederate army, having charge of its transportation - 


service. He witnessed the bombardment of Fort Sumter. 

From 1866 to 1880 he was general superintendent of the 
Atlantic & Gulf (Savannah, Ga., to Bainbridge, now a part 
of the Atlantic Coast Line). In his best known position, 
that of chief operating officer of the Savannah, Florida & 
Western, he began in 1880 and continued there for 18 years. 
His first title was general manager, later vice-president. 
When the Charleston & Savannah was taken into the Plant 
System, he was made vice-president of that company also. 
In September, 1895, he resigned his position in the Plant 
System and was for two years commissioner of the Southern 
Freight Association. Then for sometime he was out of rail- 
road service. Later he was for a short time vice-president of 
the Atlantic & Danville. 

Colonel Haines’ later career, as outlined in the first part 
ef this sketch was not by any means devoted wholly to 
pleasure trips and literary work; he kept in touch with 
America all the time that he was in Europe. On two oc- 
casions he returned to give a course of lectures on railway 
economics, one at Cornell University and one at Boston 
Law School (1907). He was long a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers and was vice-president of it 
in 1901-02. he had been a member of the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers since 1893, and was on the 
active list up to the time of his death. 

Though living so long in New York, Italy, England and 
Massachusetts. Colonel Haines remained a Southerner, and 
he was buried at Savannah, Ga., on November 6. 


Railroads Decline to 
Reduce Export Wheat Rates 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 
HAT THE RAILROADS BELIEVE that a reduction in the 
export rates on wheat would not benefit the American 
wheat grower, but would only result in the lowering 
of the price of export wheat at the expense of the railroads, 
was the reply given by a committee of railroad executives 
on November 1 to the suggestion made by President Coolidge 
to President Rea of the Pennsylvania on October 16 that 
he thought it would be helpful if the railroads could make 
some reduction in these rates. The reply of the railroads, 
expressing conclusions reached at meetings in New York of 
the traffic officials and of the executives, was not, however, 
delivered to the President, but to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

While no official explanation of this fact was advanced, it 
is understood that the committee of railroad executives ap- 
pointed at a conference in New York on October 30 had ex- 
pected to make their reply direct to the President, but that 
after some telephoning they were referred instead to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Apparently President 
Coolidge had reached the conclusion, after the announcement 
had been made from the White House of his suggestion for a 
rate reduction, that he was being put in a position before the 
public of attempting to interfere or use his influence on a 
subject within the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On the same day that Mr. Rea had called on 
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the President at the White House, the commission had an- 
nounced an order for a general investigation of grain rates 
throughout the United States and it had previously ordered 
an investigation of anthracite rates, as to which the President 
had also made suggestions to Mr. Rea. During the following 
week, when inquiries were made at the White House as to 
whether any reply had been received from the railroad execu- 
tives, it was stated that the Président was not expecting any 
replies, because the matter was officially before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and that he had merely made an 
informal suggestion to Mr. Rea, which he had not intended 
to be considered as indicating any attempt to influence a 
decision either of the railroads or of the commission. The 
White House statement had also referred to complaints the 
President had received of alleged discrimination in the rates 
on anthracite coal in favor of Canadian consumers as against 
domestic consumers and he had apparently understood that 
coal shipments to Canada were made on export rates lower 
than the domestic rates. No reference was made, in the state- 
ment of the railroad executives regarding their conference 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission, to any rates other 
than export wheat rates, nor to the source of the suggestion 
for a reduction of those rates. 

The committee appointed at the conference in New York 
on October 30 consisted of Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania; Howard Elliott, chairman of the Northern 
Pacific; J. E. Gorman, president of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific; W. H. Finley, president of the Chicago & North 
Western, and H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. They were in conference with Chair- 
man Meyer and Commissioners Hall and McManamy of 
the commission for about two hours and later gave to the 
press a statement that they had informed the commission that 
“the question of a reduction in the rates on wheat for export 
for the purpose of improving the condition of the wheat 
farmer” had received ‘‘most careful consideration by the rail- 
roads of the country as a whole” and that after a “thorough 
and sympathetic review of the entire situation,” the following 
conclusions were reached: 


1. Such a reduction in rates will not lessen the competition with 
foreign countries, notably with the Argentine and with Canada, 
from which latter country exports are far greater in volume than 
from the United States, and therefore will not stimulate the move- 
ment from this country, particularly since Canadian railroads have 
always concurrently adjusted their rates on export wheat with re- 
spect to those currently carried by the United States lines, and 
there is no reason to believe that they will make any exception in 
this instance. 

2. It was found impracticable to confine the proposed reductions 
to the eastern roads, as at one time thought possible, as inevitably 
the western roads would be forced to make corresponding reduc- 
tions on wheat for export through the gulf and Pacific Coast ports, 
because of the reduction of rates on eastern roads to the Atlantic 
seaboard; and it is generally conceded that the western roads are 
in no position to stand any reduction whatever in their revenues, 
It was likewise found that it would not be practicable to confine 
the proposed reductions to wheat alone, as corresponding reductions 
would inevitably follow on flour, other grain, and their products. 

3. The proposed reduction in export wheat rates would result in 
a material loss of revenue to all the carriers, many of which, in, 
the East as well as in the West, are not in-position to earn such a 
return as will re-establish credit and attract the capital necessary 
to provide adequate transportation facilities. 


Attention was also called to the fact that an inquiry has 
been instituted by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
regard to the rates on grain and grain products throughout 
the entire country, covered. by their docket 15263, the first 
hearing which has been called for November 14 at Kansas 
City. 

“The roads have every desire to help the wheat farmer 
and have approached the matter in that spirit,” the statement 
continued, “but they believe that a reduction in the export 
rates will not benefit the wheat grower for the reason that, 
conforming to long established and well recognized economic 
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laws, any reduction in the rates on American grown wheat 
will be immediately followed by corresponding lowering of 
rates or prices on wheat grown in Canada, Argentine, and 
other wheat exporting countries, and consequently no change 
in the situation would result other than a lowering of the 
price to the foreign consumer without benefit to the Ameri- 
can farmer and at the expense of the railroads.” 

At the White House on Friday it was stated that the Presi- 
dent had “learned indirectly” that the railroads had decided 
that it would not be feasible to reduce the export wheat rates 
at this time and that while the President had suggested that 
the roads consider whether reductions could be made, he had 
not expected a direct reply. It was emphasized that the 
matter is before the commission, but that the President had 
thought that if voluntary reductions could be made the result 
could be attained more expeditiously than through a process 
of protracted hearings and that he had not sought to indicate 
whether reductions should be made. 

The fact that the executives had their conference with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission instead of at the White 
House caused some comment in Washington. It was recalled 
that on the last occasion when some reductions in export 
grain rates were made by the railroads, with the consent of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, a statement calling 
attention to the reductions was issued from the White House. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation issued a state- 
ment on November 2 saying that the decision of the railroads 
in no way alters the determination of the federation to insist 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission that rates be 
lowered. Among other things, it was stated, the federation 
intends to ask why Canadian railways can haul wheat so 
much cheaper to the head of the lakes than can our railways 
just across the line. However, the statement added, the 
petition of the Farm Bureau Federation for a reduction in 
the rates on wheat for export “is only a small matter com- 
pared with the problem of readjustment of all rate schedules 
upon a much more equitable basis, in which bulky, cheap 
commodities will bear a more just proportion of the trans- 
portation burden.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued an an- 
nouncement of additional dates and places for hearings on 
rates on grain and grain products in addition to that already 
announced for Kansas City on November 14. An additional 
hearing in the Kansas grain case, which was recently re- 
opened by the commission, has been set for November 26 at 
Minneapolis before Commissioners Aitchison, Esch and 
Campbell and Examiners Keene and Beach. Hearings in the 
general investigation of grain rates will also be held at 
Spokane, Wash., on December 5; San Francisco on De- 
cember 11, and Phoenix, Ariz., on December 17. 

Freight rates are mentioned only incidentally in a report 
on a special investigation of the wheat situation made to the 
President by Eugene Meyer, Jr., managing director, and 
Frank W. Mondell, director of the War Finance Corpora- 
tion on November 5. Afier numerous conferences in the 
wheat-growing section they reported that “in many places in- 
creased freight rates, resulting in a dislocation of available 
markets, were presented as a factor of vital importance,” and 
that “the prices realized by the farmer for his wheat, although 
higher.than the pre-war figures and also higher than they 
were a year ago, are not sufficient, when increased freight 
rates are taken into consideration, to maintain the producer 
on a satisfactory basis.” 

However, a reduction of rates was not included in a list 
given of the more important plans for dealing with the wheat 
situation suggested at the various conferences. 

The Department of Agriculture, in a monthly review of 
agricultural conditions, while stating that the spring wheat 
territory continues in distress, says that the purchasing power 
of farm products, while still at a disparity as compared with 
industrial products, is now at the highest point in three years. 
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The index of purchasing power of farm products as a group 
for September is placed at 75, as compared with 73 in August 
and 64 in September last year. 

Investigation of rates on all basic commodities has been re- 
quested of the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress through J. F. Callbreath, its secretary, 
in connection with the commission’s investigation of grain 
rates. ‘We question the propriety of giving any single class 
of shippers or any single industry first claim on any reduc- 
tion,” said Mr. Callbreath. “Producers of basic commodities 
should have equal opportunity to benefit by reductions. Will 
reduction in grain rates compel shippers of other commodities 
to bear a relatively greater burden? It would seem pertinent 
to inquire whether or not such reductions would tend to 
prevent needed reductions in rates on other commodities, espe- 
cially those low-grade basic commodities which constitute the 
beginnings of all traffic, such as ores, sand, gravel, stone, 
clay, crude petroleum, logs, and pulp wood.” 

The Mining Congress takes the position that rates on agri- 
cultural products bear a definite relationship to the entire 
rate structure, which would be disturbed by readjustment 
of grain rates alone. It urges the commission to include in its 
investigation the rates on all basic commodities and that all 
raw materials be given first consideration in the matter of 
reductions. The commission is also asked to ascertain if 
products of manufacture and other traffic taking higher rates 
than basic raw materials shall bear a relatively greater por- 
tion of the aggregate transportation burden. “If the stimula- 
tion of movement of basic raw materials, as the result of rate 
reductions, would tend to lower the cost of manufactured 
articles and finished products to the consumer, increase build- 
ing and construction, lower cost of railroad supplies, ma- 
terials and equipment manufactured or derived from basic 
raw materials, or. increase freight tonnage, both actually 
and potentially, such stimulation would be in the interest 
of the carriers and the public,” Mr. Callbreath added. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission will not make a 
general investigation into freight rates on basic commodities. 
In reply to such proposals made by the American Mining 
Congress, the National League of Commission Merchants 
and the Western Fruit Jobbers’ Association of America, the 
commission in a letter made public Wednesday stated that it 
could not see its way clear to undertake such a broad inquiry 
at this time. 

The commission, however, did order on Wednesday that 
hay should be included in the grain and grain products 
rates investigation, and assigned the proceeding for hearing 
on the following dates: 
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Railroads Adopt New Transportation Program 


Many Records Established in 1923 But Continued Progress Requires 
Large Capital Expenditures and Fair Return 


NEW PROGRAM for continuing, during the coming year, 

the efforts of the railroads to increase transportation 

facilities and the active co-operation of the railroad 
managements and the public in the intensive efforts to pro- 
vide adequate transportation which have made possible the 
handling of a record freight traffic in 1923, with practically 
no car shortage, was adopted by the railroads at meetings 
of the member roads of the American Railway Association 
and the Association of Railway Executives in New York 
on November 8. The executives of 94 railroads having a 
total mileage of 219,077, or 95 per cent of the total Class I 
railroad mileage, were present. 

Statistics were made public which show that record-break- 
ing expenditures for equipment and other facilities and for 
materials and supplies have been made in 1923. 

The capital expenditures made for equipment and perma- 
nent improvements, according to reports receive’ at the meet- 
ing from the individual railroads, totaled $429,272,836 in 
1922 and will total in 1923 $1,059,440,000. In addition 
there will be carried over into 1924 appropriations made 
this year for similar capital expenditures amounting to $243,- 
804,000, making a grand total of $1,732,516,836 expended 
or authorized for capital improvements during 1922 and 
1923. This does not include appropriations which will be 
made in budgets for next year which still remain to be 
adopted by the individual railroads. It is too early at this 
date to anticipate what the total capital expenditures for 
1924 will be. 

In addition to the above capital expenditures for increas- 
ing their facilities; made almost entirely from borrowed 
money upon which the going rate of interest must be paid, 
Class I railroads will in the entire year 1923 expend for 
fuel, for materials, and supplies used in current operation 
and maintenance, approximately $1,800,000,000. This is 
based on the actual expenditures for nine months and the 
estimated expenditures for three months only. In 1922 
operating expenditures for this purpose totaled $1,668,- 
573,271. 

The capital expenditures in 1923 for increasing facilities, 
plus the expenditures for 1923 for fuel and for materials 
and supplies used in current operation and maintenance, total 
$3,103,244,000. This does not include any direct expendi- 
tures by the railroads for labor, but has gone to the industries 
of this country and represents one of the major causes con- 
tributing to the expansion of business and to the employ- 
ment of industrial labor, which, in turn, has been a primary 
factor in the increase in domestic demand for both products 
of industry and of the farm. 

- The program agreed upon is as follows: 

“In order to further improve transportation conditions and 
to make the best practicable provision to meet the transporta- 
tion requirements as they develop, the following principles 
be adopted by the railroads as a continuing policy and work- 
ing program: y j 

“1. That there be a continuation of the intensive efforts of 
the railroads to reduce the percentage of locomotives and 
cars awaiting repair and maintain it at the lowest possible 
minimum consistent with the volume of business offered and 
the revenues which the railroads are permitted to earn. 

“2. That there be increased supervision on the part of the 
railroads and greater co-operation with shippers to bring 
about better utilization of car capacity. 

“3. That there be continued the intensive effort to increase 


the average daily movement per freight car in an endeavor 
to make new records of achievement in the prompt movement 
of traffic. 

“4, Continued study and consideration of the possibility of 
greater joint use of facilities. 

“5. That there be a continuation of the complete co-opera- 
tion of the railroads in carrying out the directions of the Car 
Service Division of the American Railway Association. 

“6. That active support be given by the railroads to all 
phases of the work of the Regional Shippers’ Advisory 
Boards that have been organized by the public in various 
parts of the country to work with the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association for the purpose of effect- 
ing the greatest possible co-operation between the public and 
the railroads in dealing with car service and transportation 
matters of mutual interest.” ; 

After referring to the successful performance of the rail- 
roads in carrying out the program unanimously adopted by 
them last April to render the public adequate transportation 
service, attention was called to the fact that this was made 
possible only by the large capital expenditures which must 
continue in the future if the railroads are to keep pace with 
the constantly increasing commerce of the country. The 
resolutions in which the program of future action by the rail- 
roads was adopted say: 

“Calling attention to the large capital expenditures made 
in 1923 for equipment and other transportation facilities, 
almost entirely made from borrowed money, and to the neces- . 
sity in the public interest of the continuation of similar ex- 
penditures in the future if the needs of the constantly grow- 
ing commerce of the country are to be met, the railroads re- 
affirm their faith that the American people, the agencies of 
the government, state and national, who have the final voice 
in controlling railroad revenues and expenses, recognize that 
the continuation of an adequate program for transportation 
service depends upon such net income to the railroads as will 
permit a fair return upon the property now devoted to the 
public service and will make it possible to secure new capital 
which is imperatively needed. 

“Notwithstanding the unprecedented volume of traffic suc- 
cessfully handled this year, the railroads have not earned even 
the moderate net return contemplated.” 


New Records Established in 1923 


At least eight new records in transportation service to the 
public have been made by the railroads this year according 
to a report adopted on November 7 by the board of directors 
of the American Railway Association and presented at a 
meeting of the association on the following day. These 
records are as follows: 

(1) They put in service from January 1 to October 1, 
134,636 new freight cars and 2,963 new locomotives—a 
larger number than in any similar period during the last 
ten years. From January 1, 1922 to October 1, 1923, the 
number of new freight cars put in service was 220,986 and 
the number of new locomotives was 4,342. The number of 
locomotives still on order with the builders on October 1 
was 1,242, and the number of freight cars 64,601. 

(2) A larger number of locomotives and cars have been 
repaired and put in serviceable condition than ever before 
in any equal period. On October 1, the number of freight 
cars awaiting heavy repairs was only 5.4 per cent of the total 
number and the total of locomotives awaiting heavy repairs 
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was only 13.7 per cent. This figure for locomotives was the 
lowest figure on record. 

(3) The railroads handled more freight business between 
January 1 and October 20, than in any corresponding pre- 
vious period. ‘The number of cars loaded with revenue 
freight was 40,545,920. This compares with 34,220,426 in 
1922, an increase of 18 per cent; and with 36,827,588 in 
1920, the previous record year, or an increase of 10 per 
cent. The number of cars loaded with the following classes 
of commodities, has exceeded the records of all previous 
_ years: Live stock, forest products and merchandise and mis- 
cellaneous freight, which includes manufactured products. 

The box car surplus in the grain producing states has 
been the greatest in history. 

(4) The average miles moved by each freight car daily 
in the first nine months of the year was 27.6 miles, and in 
September reached 29.2 miles. This compares with 22.5 
miles in the first nine months of 1922, 22 miles in 1921, and 
24.5 in 1920. 

(5) Because of these increases in facilities resulting in 
the more rapid movement of cars a record-breaking business 
was handled without congestion and with practically no car 
shortage or embargoes for the first time in years. 

(6) The amount of freight service rendered with each car 
was 511 tons carried one mile daily during eight months of 
1923, which exceeds the record of any previous year, and 
surpasses that of 1922 by over 31 per cent. 

(7) From January 1 to October 1, the number of tons of 
coal dumped at Lake Erie ports for movement by boat to the 
Northwest was 23,268,635 tons. The program of providing 
coal for the Northwest was completed much earlier than in 
any previous year, thereby making available additional loco- 
motives and cars for other commercial interests during the fall 
and winter months. 

(8) A greater amount of railroad coal has been placed in 
stock-pile storage than was ever heretofore stored by the rail- 
roads, thereby making available additional locomotives and 
cars for general commercial service during the fall and winter 
months. The amount of coal in railroad stock-piles on 
October 1 was 15,605,415 tons. 

In the face of these statements of unexcelled performance, 
the fact should be emphasized that the railroads of the 
country even from this immense volume of traffic and for 
this unexampled transportation service to the public, have not 
been able to earn even the modest fair return fixed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The report also shows that of the proposed Shippers’ 
Regional Advisory Boards, seven have organized and have 
commenced operations during the present year. The purpose 
of these boards is to bring together all of the important ship- 
ping interest, including the farmers, of each part of the 
United States; together with the railroads serving it, for the 
purpose of developing in advance the probable transporta- 
tion demands of each region and the most equitable and satis- 
factory means of satisfying that demand. Each of these 
boards functions around a local district manager of the 
Car Service Division of the American Railway Association. 
The boards so far organized are: 

The North Western, with headquarters at Minneapolis, 
covering the states of Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota and northern Wisconsin. 

The Central Western, with headquarters at Omaha, cover- 
ing the states of Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and 
Nebraska. 

The Trans-Missouri-Kansas, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, covering the states of Missouri, Kansas, northern Okla- 
homa and northern Arkansas. 

The South Western, with headquarters at Dallas, Texas, 
covering the states of Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, western 
Louisiana, southern Oklahoma and southern Arkansas. 

The. South Eastern, with headquarters at Birmingham, 
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covering the states of Florida, Georgia, Alabama, eastern 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, South Carolina and North 
Carolina. 

The Great Lakes, with headquarters at Toledo, covering 
the states of Michigan, northern Ohio, northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier. 

The Ohio Valley, with headquarters at Cincinnati, cover- 
ing the states of West Virginia, Central and southern Ohio, 
Indiana and Kentucky. 

It is planned to organize promptly boards as follows: 

The New England Board, with headquarters at Boston, 
covering the New England states. 

The Middle Atlantic Coast Board, with headquarters at 
New York, covering eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware and New York state. 

The Allegheny Board, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
covering the states of western Pennsylvania and eastern 
Ohio. 

The Iowa-Illinois-Wisconsin Board, with headquarters at 
Chicago, covering the states of southern Wisconsin, Iowa 
and Illinois, including the Chicago switching district to 
Laport, Indiana. 

The boards in the other sections of the country, such as 
California and the North Pacific Coast will be organized as 
desired by the shippers. 

At the annual meeting of the Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives the activities of the association during the past year 
were reviewed and an executive committee to serve for the 
ensuing year was elected, Sir Henry W. Thornton, of the 
Canadian National, being added as a new member, and Presi- 
dent J. J. Bernet, of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
being elected to succeed W. L. Ross. The other members 
were re-elected. Hale Holden, president of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, was re-elected chairman of the execu- 
tice committee. 

The program to provide adequate transportation service 
in 1923-24, presented by the American Railway Association, 
was considered and approved. 

A resolution was passed to establish in the name of the 
association, but by voluntary contributions, a chair of trans- 
portation at Yale University in honor of the late Thomas 
De Witt Cuyler, who, in his capacity as chairman of the 
association, rendered for more than four years service of ex- 
ceptional value, declining any compensation whatever there- 
for. 








One of the Exhibit Cars on the New York Central Service- 
Progress Special 
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Railway Business Association Meets in New York 


Julius Kruttschnitt and President Howard of 
Transportation Institute Address Meeting 


opposition to amendment of that act were two im- 

portant points brought out at the annual meeting and 
annual dinner of the Railway Business Association, held at 
the Hotel Commodore on November 8. The speakers at the 
dinner were Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Southern Pacific, and James R. Howard, 
president of the recently organized National Transportation 
Institute. Mr. Kruttschnitt discussed the question of further 
trial of the present law relating to railroads versus amend- 
ment of that law. Mr. Howard dwelt upon the necessity of 
the farmer and the transportation interests meeting on com- 
mon ground and explained in some detail the purposes of the 
Transportation Institute and the program which it had 
adopted with that end in view. Another question given con- 
siderable attention at the annual meeting on Thursday morn- 
ing was that of stability of railway purchases. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt in his address sketched the progress made 
by the railroads since the passage of the Transportation Act. 
He pointed out that the railroads had experienced abnormal 
conditions in the period since the termination of federal con- 
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The Farmer’s Interest in 


It is always a good thing for us to get acquainted with our 
neighbors, because we are sure to like them if we do. I am 
a cornbelt farmer. You represent various industrial, trans- 
portation and financial interests. We ought to—and must— 
get acquainted, because we are neighbors; and the circum- 
stances of a new era—another epoch—of American life com- 
pel us to live closer together than formerly. 

The foundation of America from the very beginning was 
agriculture. When our first census was taken we had 5,000,- 
000 people, all along the Atlantic seaboard; 90 per cent were 
rural. Westward from the crest of the Alleghanies lay the 
world’s richest agricultural lands—a great public domain 
beckoning the oncoming settler. With the passing of a cen- 
tury all this great domain within the rain-belt was in the 
hands of the farmer. The nineteenth century march of the 
farmer from New England hills, across the great Mississippi 
valley, over the Rockies to the Pacific, is the drama of the 
ages. 

“Witad that century we had one definite outstanding na- 
tional policy, though it may not have been expressed by party 
plank or national statute. This policy was to settle the 
land and make it produce. Witness the early wholesaling 
of land settlement rights, the pre-emption act, the homestead 
laws. During the century the sale of public lands was always 
a check to any deficit in our national treasury. The greatest 
single decade of land settlement was from 1860 to 1870, when 
our tillable acres increased 51 per cent. The increase of 
the next decade was 26 per cent and the next 16 per cent— 
while the increase during the first decade of the present 
century was negligible. 

The point which marks the advent of a new epoch in 
American history is the passing of the last of the productive 
public domain into the hands of the farmer. Then pioneering 
ceased and permanent building began. This is just as true 
of all other industries as of agriculture. 

There is no exact date of the new era, but 1900 is approxi- 
mate. There were some preceding evidences. The rubbing 





trol up to the beginning of the present year. It was his 
view that the remarkable progress accomplished by the rail- 
roads during the present year—the first normal year since 
the passage of the act—was an indication of what might be 
expected of the railways in the future and a promise that the 
country could expect proper transportation service if the 
railways were allowed to work out their problem without 
change in the law which at present covers their actions. Mr. 
Kruttschnitt’s paper is presented practically in full in another 
column of the present issue of the Railway Age. 

The annual dinner was attended by about 1,200 members 
and guests of the Railway Business Association. Alba B. 
Johnson, president of the association, presided. 

“The purpose of the National Transportation Institute,” 
said Mr. Howard, “is to promote understanding through the 
ascertaining of essential facts of Transportation—to study - 
the correlation of the different kinds of transport, the rela- 
tionship of transportation to industry as a whole, and the 
translating of these facts from the usual economic or technical 
verbiage to the understanding of the men on the field or on 
the street.” An abstract of Mr. Howard’s paper follows: 


Efficient Transportation 


of elbows resulted in 1887, in the creation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and in 1890 in the Sherman anti- 
trust law, to be supplemented in 1913, by the Federal Trade 
Commission and Clayton acts. The act committing the fed- 
eral government to a reclamation policy in 1903 was a very 
definite acknowledgment of a new order of things. None of 
these acts was necessary in the days of territorial expansion. 
They are buffers between pioneering and permanent building, 
made necessary because men do not recognize the demands 
for understanding, co-operation and adaptation which came 
with the changing order. It is to be hoped that occasions like 
this may create that good will born of understanding which 
will not only make further similar restraints unnecessary, but 
render obsolete those we have. 


“Upon You the Farmer Has His Eye”: 


In this audience are represented the men who develop and 
fabricate mechanical appliances for railways, the men who 
buy and use them and the bankers who finance them. To- 
gether it is those three groups with their armies of employees 
who perform the railway transportation function. Upon you 
the farmer has his eye. In his own business the farmer has 
grappled with the problem of reduced factors in operating 
cost. He has availed himself of new machinery. He has in- 
creased the output per man engaged. A smaller number of 
men on farms have attained larger total production. This 
process of production cutting cost is always on his mind. 
He thinks of it, not only in his own work, but in the work 
of those whose product or services he buys. He has occa- 
sion sometimes to complain that the commodities which he 
consumes cost him more bushels of grain than he can pay 
and show an annual profit. Usually he has no remedy for 
the price of commodities except the buyers’ strike, which is 
not a real remedy, since reduction in consumption generally 
increases the production cost of the commodities and in the 
long run raises instead of lowering the price. Just because: 
commodity prices are beyond his remedy, the farmer seizes: 
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upon any factor in his own cost over which there is a way 
to exercise control, and, of course, the outstanding target is 
railway rates which are regulated by the Government. 

The farmer closely watches operating cost of our rail- 
ways. He insists that they shall be honestly, efficiently and 
economically managed, as set forth in the Transportation Act. 
Thinking of his own experience with the installation. of 
mechanical improvements, he asks whether the railways are 
taking advantage with reasonable rapidity of opportunities 
for mechanical progress. 

I suspect that neither farmers nor any other men of affiairs 
are fully aware of the great part played by mechanical prog- 
ress in past and present. Witness the transition from the vid 
walking plow of the ’80s to the tractor drawn gang of today, 
or, the evolution from the cradle and flail to combined ma- 
chine that cuts, threshes and bags wheat at a single operation. 
It will hurt none of us to browse around now and then in the 
museums gaping at the photographs of locomotives and cars 
of an earlier day. The comparison with the newest vehicles 
is striking enough. The average train load, which you gentle- 
men regard as the key to economical operation, rose from 
1890, when it was 175 tons, to 1923, when during the first 
eight months it was 716 tons, or, an increase of more than 
300 per cent. It would be carrying coals to Newcastle for 
a dirt farmer to catalog before this audience the scientific 
advance in every direction which has been the basis of that 
marvelous result—improvements in the design and material 
of locomotives and cars, of track appliances and signals, of 
shop equipment; and the reconstruction of road and bridges, 
straightening of line and reduction of grade. The pouring of 
millions upon millions of capital into improvements such as 
these has enabled our railways to meet a steadily rising wage 
scale and mounting taxes, furnish the most satisfactory serv- 
ice in the world, and stave off until 1910 any movement for 
general advances in their freight rates. They have overcome 
before, during and since the war, tendencies towards higher 
costs in other directions, and have survived on a rate level 
under which the business of the country has moved in record 
volume. 


Some Aspects of Recent Railway Efficiency 


Some aspects of railway efficiency during 1922 and 1923 
are most encouraging. Emerging broken and demoralized 
from federal control in 1920, and weakened from the de- 
pression of 1921, the roads on January 1, 1922, owned freight 
cars aggregating 2,328,276. In the next 21 months, ended 
October 1, 1923, they scrapped 239,333 cars and installed 
new 211,857, leaving them October 1 with 27,476 less freight 
cars than at the beginning of 1922. Locomotives owned Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, were 64,985, those scrapped in 21 months were 
4,641, and new ones installed 4,342, leaving those owned 
October 1, 1923, 64,686, or 299 fewer than at the beginning 
of the period. Yet that smaller number of locomotives and 
cars has been hauling promptly and well a vastly larger 
number of carloads than in any previous year, and the 
present gross car surplus is twice as great as the present 
gross car shortage. 

What did it? For one thing, the cars and locomotives 
scrapped are the oldest and smallest, while those installed are 
the newest and largest, so that the pounds of tractive power 
and the tons of car capacity added by new installation is 
larger than that of the same number of units scrapped. But 
another factor is more important. The roads have been 
making greater use of the rolling stock they possess. With 
the aid of shippers they have increased the car miles per 
day and the tons per car. Above all, they have made repairs. 
The most significant item in this table is this—that on Janu- 
ary 1, 1922, the freight cars in good order were 2,015,086, 
and on October 1, 1923, they were 2,149,468, or, an increase 
of 134,382. Locomotives in good order increased from 
49,602, January 1, 1922, to 54,863 on October 1, last, an 
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increase of 5,261. So that with 27,476 fewer cars at the end 
of the 21 months there were 134,382 more in good order. 
while with 299 fewer locomotives there were 5,261 more i: 
good order. ’ 

This astonishing story means that the railway managers 
and the railway employees have gone back to the proper func- 
tions of railroading. Dare I suggest that we have also had 
the first material congressional vacation in a dozen years? 

I say gone back to railroading. What I have in mind, of 
course, is that during this year at least the manager and the 
men have labored together in harmony on their primary job. 
So far as the farmers are concerned, you may be sure that 
such a spectacle is medicine for sore eyes. We do not be- 
grudge good wages or good salaries on the railroads so long 
as they are giving good transportation. Our hearty support 
and practical co-operation in maintaining that situation at 
all times may be depended upon. 


Farmers Expect Progress to Continue Vigorously 


But the farmers also expect that mechanical and mana- 
gerial progress will continue vigorously. We are asked to 
pay higher freight rates than those to which we have been 
accustomed. We are told that the increased railway income 
is necessary in order to attract capital for just such improve- 
ments. What the thoughtful farmer has in mind is reduction 
in railway operating costs. Therein he sees the only hope for 
ultimate rate reduction which he demands. He is thinking 
of the improvements most obvious to him, such as hydro- 
electric power; but he is coming to know, and I promise 
you he will increasingly know, something about the more 
intensive progress in every branch of transportation science. 
To you gentlemen the confidence and good will of the farmers 
is vital. You hope they will be patient about rates. You 
invite their co-operation for a respite from railway legisla- 
tion. Towards both those problems the attitude of agricul- 
ture will be profoundly affected if the farmers are convinced 
that the strengthened credit arising from the higher rates is 
to be used in devoting capital to improvements in economy. 

. You men, each group in your own field, have engineering 
problems of consequence to all people living and to come. 
Your occupation is very much more than business. It is 
service to the nation. Each generation can measure its con- 
tribution to the general welfare by its elevation of the stand- 
ards of living. The rise in the standards of living is limited 
by the development of the mechanism for taking things from 
where they are to where they are wanted. Transportation, 
if you please, is the yard-stick which measures the living 
standards and material progress of every nation. You manu- 
facturers with your laboratories and your inventors, you rail- 
way managers who test and judge and adopt or adapt what 
is new and good, you bankers who mobilize the capital will 
deserve well of your country in the degree that the carrying 
machine or transportation facilities that you hand on to those 
who come after you is a better machine than the‘ one which 


was handed on to you. Working in that spirit and letting 


the people understand that this is your spirit you can com- 
mand all the public support you require. Some people do 
not understand transportation. Many do not understand the 


‘Transportation Act. Nothing will help them more to grasp 


both than to hear constantly about your concerted efforts to 
improve the transportation plant. 

I have called attention to the fact that pioneering in land 
settlement, industry and transport building had merged into 
an era of permanency. We are still pioneering, however, in 
that most essential field of understanding and co-operation. 
Most men only vaguely realize their interdependence with 
other men, or, the dependence of every industry on every 
other. The rubbing of elbows is usually annoying among 
strangers; seldom where there is recognition of mutual in- 
terests and neighborly friendliness. 

I have pointed out that transportation, and I have in mind 
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all forms, while most essential to every human advancement 
is not fully understood or appreciated. Truth is, we, the 
people, have come to consider transportation almost as much 
a matter of fact as air or water, and it is only the elbowing 
of the new epoch that is beginning to arouse us to our obli- 
gations and responsibilities. We realize but faintly that 
past achievements in every line without transportation would 
have been impossible, and that upon transportation all future 
progress depends. 

The scope of these problems and the mutual interest of all 
industries and the public made it essential that we have a 
better understanding of transportation problems. The Na- 
tional Transportation Institute was founded to aid in get- 
ting the facts about transportation and giving this informa- 
tion to the public. 
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The plan for creating an Institute for Research in all the 
fields of transportation was evolved upon the recommendation 
of the Congressional Joint Commission of Agricultural In- 
quiry to meet the need for an independent and non-political 
investigating body. The Research Council of the National 
Transportation Institute is composed of the most eminent 
investigators and economists in the United States. 

Men prominent in many fields of commerce and industry, 
including agriculture, banking and insurance, forestry, labor, 
manufacturing, public utilities, trade, mining, highway, 
waterway and railway transportation, are co-operating in 
building the institute. The degree of success that may attend 
the activities of the National Transportation Institute will 
depend largely upon the recognition accorded it by the public 
and by the business, agriculture and industry of the country. 


Report of Legislative Committee 


The report of the legislative committee presented at the 
annual meeting of the Railway Business Association on 
Thursday morning dealt chiefly with the work done by the 
association to further the view that the Transportation Act 
should remain unamended. The report was presented by the 
chairman, A. H. Mulliken, president of the Pettibone-Mulli- 
ken Company, Chicago. 

An abstract of the report follows: 

“The first plank favored further trial of the Transportation 
Act unamended. During the year the accomplishment of that 
purpose has chiefly occupied the energies of the association. 
In the Congress which expired in March only one bill of 
‘amendments was seriously pressed—the so-called Capper 
Bill. This would have repealed the section which contains 
the rate-making rule aimed at adequate railway income. That 
proposal was intended to placate the large number of ship- 
pers who had been misled into the belief that the section 
carries some sort of guarantee of railway income. Besides 
those who erroneously interpreted the section in that respect 
many others demanded its repeal or amendment on the frank 
ground that its tendency was to increase rates, and they 
wanted lower rates whatever the consequences. The other 
feature of the Capper Bill would have restored state control 
over intrastate rates and intrastate car distribution. From 
our point of view federal control of all rates, interstate and 
intrastate, is an essential adjunct to the rule of adequate 
income. Shippers who urge limitation of federal control de- 
sire lower rates. Each of them thinks rates in his own state 
will be lower if a state body regulates them without federal 
review. Shippers also complained that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was too far removed from them, that 
relief was costly and slow; and that the work was done 
by commissioners too little familiar with local conditions or 
by examiners who at best were subordinates. More promi- 
nent than shippers in urging state control were the state 
public utility and railroad commissioners. Both repeal or 
amendment of the rate-making rule and limitation of federal 
‘control were earnestly urged by the farm organizations. Upon 
the transfer of Senator Kenyon to the bench, Senator Capper, 
author of the bill, succeeded him as chairman of the farm 
bloc, which had the measure on its program. 

Neither of these amendments made progress. 


Car Distribution 


So far as concerned car distribution, a few minutes’ con- 
ference with any farm representative was usually enough to 
convince him that the farmer’s only possible hope of having 
cars mobilized at his point of seasonal need is to bring them 
across state lines and that cars can only be ordered out of 
another state into his own by a federal authority. They 
quickly understood that car supply is national, that the Car 


Service Commission maintained by the railroads is national, 
and that the authority of the Car Service Commission over 
the roads rests upon the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to require compliance. 


Intrastate Rates 


In the matter of intrastate rates a solution seems to have 
been found without new legislation. Under the Act as it 
stands the Interstate Commerce Commission is authorized 
to arrange co-ordination between itself and the state authori- 
ties. There was some delay in bringing this provision to a 
satisfactory basis, but by the middle of last winter co-opera- 
tion had been established, and there is reason to hope that 
the agitation of the State Commissioners for this amendment 
will prove to have ceased, and with it the pressure from others 
who under their leadership have heretofore worked for state 
control. 


Rule of Rate Making 


On the rate-making rule abandonment of efforts at repeal 
or modification was much less complete. Parliamentary com- 
plications prevented its advancing toward serious considera- 
tion in Congress, but when that body adjourned the leaders in 
congress gave little sign of having observed a change in 
sentiment at the West and South. Some of the farm or- 
ganizations refrained last winter from explicitly reiterating 
their demand for repeal or their description of the rule as a 
guarantee, but in the spring a number of the industrial traffic 
associations reaffirmed legislative programs urging a new 
rate rule which would make the statutory instruction less 
definite. During the winter a new bloc of the so-called pro- 
gressives was formed. A number of its members had been 
active proponents of the Plumb plan or other schemes for gov- 
ernment ownership. They advocated in various forms the 
scaling down of railway valuation as a basis for rate-fixing 
and a constitutional amendment which would deprive security 
holders of the right to have the law pronounced void by the 
Court. Many experienced legislators predicted that public 
sentiment as understood by them made inevitable radical 
amendments in the coming Congress. 

Congress had not taken a long recess in 12 years. Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge having resisted all pressure to 
call an extra session, such a recess has now occurred, and in 
this interval the whole outlook has changed. Many senators 
and representatives visiting Europe have had opportunity to 
compare American and foreign railroads and to learn about 
the stampede of European countries to relinquish government 
lines to private operation. Many more have sojourned at 
home and heard the domestic news. The news was not good 
for radicals, but it was good for business and good for 
agriculture. What they heard was that the railroads were 
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scoring enormous traffic records, giving better service and by 
their vast purchases sustaining national prosperity. 

On April 5, the American Railway Association announced 
its billion and a half dollar capital program for 1923, 
with an appeal to the shipping and general public for co- 
operation in the performance of the task ahead. The Rail- 
way Business Association made that campaign its text. 
Under the title ““Meeting the 1923 Peak” we issued a series 
of bulletins. This was a call for all hands to join in and 
help. Accompanying the leaflet was a return postcard upon 
which the signer declared that the primary concern was good 
transportation, and the essential to this a further trial of 
the Transportation Act without amendment. Every card 
signer received a letter telling him what we knew about pub- 
lic and political opinion in his region and asking him for 
specified co-operation. About 2,000 individual citizens re- 
sponded to this appeal. They came from many occupations 
in every state. Associations promptly and heartily co- 
operating included these in many centers previously noted 
for discontent with the railroad situation. Many associations 
assigned the subject to standing or special committees for 
study, for conclusions, and for action. It was clear a great 
change had come over public opinion. Except in isolated 
regions having special problems, public men advocating 
amendments which would weaken the roads were faced with 
an obstacle that left them helpless. Good service had whetted 
public desire for more good service. Citizens and organiza- 
tions instead of wishing to break the railways down in order 
to take them over wanted nothing so much as to keep them 
going as they were and enjoy the benefits. 


A Legislative Holiday 


Such was the atmosphere in which we were enabled to gain 
the attentive ear of citizens and communities and their 
understanding of our proposal for a legislative holiday. In 
town after town and on-many a country-side the advocate of 
amendments hears the challenge: “No necessity now;” and 
he cannot prove necessity—none exists. 
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For a time there was anxiety because some influential con- 
servative leaders favored opening the process of amendmen 
by pressing a bill to make consolidation compulsory. Con 
versely, weighty groups were demanding amendments to giv 
the roads even wider freedom as to consolidation than that 
contemplated under the existing permissive provision. At 
both extremes there is now evident a tendency to yield, and 
we hope and believe the consolidation problem will be post- 
poned with everything else. 


The Labor Provisions 


Much discussion has focussed upon the labor clauses. 
Here again we find two extremes. On one side are those who 
would like to abolish the Labor Board, on the other those 
who seek to make its decrees obligatory. Not only is there 
the prospect of a deadlock amid views so conflicting, but 
interest in the labor clauses has waned as the roads have de- 
veloped company autonomy. The business pending before 
the Labor Bvard has shrunken substantially in quantity and 
in kind. 

To Washington next month senators and representatives 
will return aware that in their states and districts there is 
organized and militant sentiment for a legislative respite 
during which the railway managers and their forces can 
devote themselves to transportation and that the people can 
enjoy the good railway service and the prosperity which 
they now have without risks from experiment or tinker- 
ing. 

Besides the railroad problem the Association has dealt 
with certain other questions. We have urged reduction in the 
income surtax rates and opposed a soldiers’ bonus. No such 
reduction has been made, and it is too soon to say that a 
bonus can be defeated. We have also discussed immigration 
—urging a quality instead of a quantity standard, and a 
selective method. The best that could be done in the last 
Congress was to prevent a tightening of the quantity limits. 
Our reports indicate that public opinion has undergone some 
change, but strong effort is still required. 


Stability of Railway Purchases 


Discussion of this subject at the annual meeting originated 
in the report of the committee on stability of railway pur- 
chases. The report said: 

Stability of railway purchases is before us at the present 
time principally in three aspects. 

First is the immediate problem of the coming months— 
the policy which the supply industry should encourage the 
railways to pursue in the transition period. 

So far as concerns the maintenance and capital needs of 
any railroad for 1924 advice from any external quarter can 
have little value. That is a matter for its officers and direc- 
tors to estimate. Investment support for a capital program 
will depend upon the view of such program taken by those 
who are invited to float securities. What has been brought 
up for discussion between supply manufacturers and the 
railway officers is that once needs have been estimated and 
financial resources ascertained, ordering of equipment, appli- 
ances, material and supplies should in general be as far in 
advance as possible with delivery specified as required. This 
will benefit not only the manufacturers and their employees 
by enabling the mills to operate continuously, but the railways 
also through the traffic and earnings which they will continue 
to enjoy arising from purchases by the supply concerns and 
individual consumption in the communities where their pay- 
rolls are spent. 


The Legislative Aspect 


A second aspect is the legislative. The railways can never 
fully reach stability-of purchases until the period for which 
excess income is computed for recapture under the Trans- 





portation Act has been made longer than one year as it now 
stands. We do well from time to time to remind the public 
of this phase, but as our association is urging postponement 
of all amendments whatever, the time for action on this im- 
provement in the law has not come. 


The Business Cycle 


During the past year a third aspect which has attained a 
serious and gratifying stage is public discussion of periodical 
unemployment of labor and other evils due to excessive booms 
and slumps. Your committee early called attention to the 
advantage our movement for stability might obtain if we 
could give and take co-operation with other groups similarly 
situated—those whose distress would be alleviated if in time 
of depression the market were entered by great buying interests 
with reserve financial resources established for that purpose. 
We have mentioned the federal, state, county and city gov- 
ernments, public utilities and private concerns building large 
works. It was our thought that if all the elements concerned 
in stability as a general problem would join in its study this 
would accelerate and intensify an understanding of stability 
in railway purchases and win us many valuable allies. 

A great step in that direction has been taken. 

Following the president’s conference on unemployment in 
the fall of 1921, a Committee on Unemployment and Busi- 
ness Cycles was appointed by Secretary of Commerce Hoover. 
The committee included two manufacturers, both officers of 
companies enrolled in our association—the chairman, Owen 
D. Young, chairman of the General Electric Company, and 
Clarence M. Wooley, president of the American Radiator 
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Co., and their colleagues were Joseph H. Defrees, attorney of 
Chicago, president, when appointed, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Mary Van Kleck, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation; Matthew Woll, vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and Edward Eyre Hunt, secretary. 

The Department of Commerce in a 30-page pamphlet has 
just reprinted the committee’s report from a volume of 400 
pages, “Business Cycles and Unemployment,” published 
earlier in the year. The committee makes recommendations 
and proposes questions “for discussion and comment by such 
groups as may desire to co-operate with the committee.” 

In response to this invitation it may be said in the first 
place that those ladies and gentlemen who have been called 
into activity by Mr. Hoover have created a literature of the 
general subject, laid down the lines of discussion and made an 
impressive beginning in the conveyance of pertinent knowl- 
edge to the country; but in the second place that those who 
framed the recommendations before us are still very far from 
accepting the significance which our association ascribes to 
railway purchases as a factor in general booms and slumps, 
or pointing out the remedy. 


Railways a Large Factor 


In the larger work is a report prepared for the committee 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research under the 
direction of Prof. Wesley C. Mitchell. A chapter on “Sta- 
bility of Railway Operations” is the work of Julius H. 
Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railway Economics. Dr. 
Parmelee impressively justifies the claim that as buyers and 
employers the railways bulk one of the largest factors. They 
employ in ncrmal times, he says, 2,000,000 men and women, 
spend annually $3,000,000,000 for wages and more than 
$1,500,000,000 for supplies in operating expenses alone. In 
addition they spend annually large sums on capital account 
for additions, betterments and improvements to the physical 
plant. Adding together the 2,000,000 men employed by the 
railways under normal conditions and the more than 2,000,- 
000 men estimated as engaged in supplying their equipment 
and materials, we have a total of 4,000,000 men directly or 
indirectly depending for their livelihood on the railway in- 
dustry. This is approximately 10 per cent of the total num- 
ber of persons reported by the Census Bureau as gainfully 
employed in the United States in 1920. The railways, this 
authority estimates from cited data, purchase directly one- 
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quarter of the output of coal in the United States and one- 
ninth of the total petroleum production; directly and in- 
directly about 30 per cent of the iron and steel output, at 
least 25 per cent of the lumber produced, a considerable but 
indeterminable percentage of the copper and brass output, 
and small percentages of many other products. This omits 
such second-hand railway consumption as coal used by the 
iron and steel mills in producing railway steel. 

Quoting various authorities as having observed that 
fluctuations in the railway supply industry are exceptionally 
excessive and their effects severe through unemployment, Dr. 
Parmelee puts his finger on the cause. “In time of low 
traffic and reduced earnings,’ he says, “everything tends 
toward the cutting down of new construction and improve- 
ment work, as well as maintenance of way and equipment. 
The prime question is that of adequate and continuous 
credit.” He mentions various obstacles to long-range plan- 
ning, such as defects in the required system of accounting 
and the attitude of regulatory commission toward the policy 
of building up maintenance or other reserves, especially as 
related to the “recapture clause” of the Transportation Act; 
but behind all the other factors entering into credit is “the 
small return upon the value of their property which the 
railways have had for years.” This, he points out, “has 
made it difficult either to lay down or to carry out a long- 
range program.” 

With such a statement before it, formulating recommenda- 
tions respecting purchases by public utilities, the committee 
states that so far as railroads are concerned short net earn- 
ings in peak times of high wages and prices tend naturally 
to curtail construction. 

For increase of business stability it is quite as vital that 
the railroads buy strongly in time of unemployment as that 
they moderate their purchases at peaks. To do so they must 
have accumulated reserves, which presupposes sufficient net 
earnings in busy years for the purpose; and they must be 
given faith to believe that the government will be indefinitely 
steadfast in a rate policy of encouragement. We urge the 
Committee on Unemployment and Business Cycles to find 
occasion for giving the weight of their influence to a public 
statement emphasizing soundness and stability of government 
policy affecting railway income as an indispensable requisite 
to stability of railway purchases and hence to general 
stability. 


Resolutions 


The annual meeting adopted resolutions as follows: 
I 


Our railroads are giving the best service in their history. 
Throughout the industry and trade railway purchases of 
equipment, material and supplies have spread a consumers’ 
buying power which has sustained the business recovery, 
restoring employment to labor and strengthening the domes- 
tic market for farm products. The national prosperity is 
measured in freight movement vastly exceeding all previous 
records. To keep prosperity and to provide facilities to 
carry the consequent increments of traffic, the railways must 
continue their replacements, additions and betterments. If 
they are to continue, they must be permitted to retain the 
condition which has enabled them to do what they have 
done. That condition is co-operation. Shippers have aided 
in fuller use of equipment. Tons per car and car-miles per 
day should rise toward a new goal. Investors have shown 
their faith in the managers and in the government by taking 
in two years nearly a billion and a half of securities. They 
should be encouraged to invest in more roads and to take 
stock as well as bonds and notes. Individuals and associa- 
tions in every walk and in every State, appreciating service 
and prosperity, deprecate radical agitation, to the end that 


the railways may continue to use all their energies in build- 
ing up and operating their properties. Their united voice 
can win wider concurrence in that demand. We welcome 
the declaration of many senators and representatives that 
they are opposed to legislative experiment affecting railways 
and are aware of no amendment of the Transportation Act 
which is urgently necessary at this time. This attitude is 
encouraging to investors. We urge all advocates of ultimate 
changes in the act to join us in postponing their. proposals, 


II 


Current experience has demolished the theory that on 
freight rates designed to yield the roads income sufficient for 
adequate facilities and service the nation’s business would 
not move. On rates fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Transportation Act amazing new traffic 
totals have embraced every ciass of freight and every com- 
modity. The region where reductions are now most discussed 
is the Northwest, where through previous Seuts since 1920 
the rates and (excepting New England) railway net income 
are the lowest. The factor which cannot be escaped is 
operating cost. Wage increases, the Adamson Law and 
numerous physical and service causes of expense are outside 
the managers’ control. Off-setting these are economies 










through labor-saving mechanical progress. Modern equip- 
ment is essential for the farm, the mine and the factory. It 
is equally essential for the railway. Such progress will 
proceed only so far on any railroad as capital flows in for 
experiment and installation. Arrearages in this respect have 
accumulated for 20 years. To complete the cycle of needs 
and fully modernize the plant as a whole we must have a 
prolonged era of good gross and net earnings. Shippers 
interested in lower railway operating cost can promote that 
tendency by supporting the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the rate policy prescribed by-law, aimed at sufficiency and 
stability of earnings. 


Ill 


Conviction steadily spreads that stability of industrial 
employment and hence stability of national prosperity are 
profoundly affected by continuity of railway purchases. 
When amendments become timely we shall favor a provision 
in the Transportation Act authorizing deferred maintenance 
in good years to be made in years not so good. Meantime 
under the present limitations, in order that industrial em- 
ployers may operate without interruption, we suggest to the 
railways that so far as they can forecast requirements and 
possess the necessary resources they place their orders well 
in advance of delivery. 

IV 

Investors’ confidence in railway securities is largely 
based upon faith in the policy of the government. An es- 
sential element in that policy and in their confidence is 
delegation of rate regulation to an administrative body 
charged with responsibility for results in total earnings. 
Whatever tends to strengthen the independence of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission increases the courage of in- 
vestors. We earnesily urge shippers and others in rate ad- 
justments to refrain from public agitation and from efforts 
to enlist officers in the executive department of the govern- 


ment and members of Congress for the exertion of pressure. 


upon the commission or upon the railroads. We recommend 
that the regulation of rates be dealt with in orderly pro- 
cedure and that the commission and. the parties, including 
the carriers, be accorded the respect appropriate to participa- 
tion in a judicial function. 


Vv 


The secretary of the treasury has renewed his advice that 
lower income surtax rates would produce larger revenue, 
beside checking the diversion of investment capital into tax- 
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free securities of our various government units. Resistance 
to this salutary measure is apparently due to the still wide- 
spread fallacy that any increase in taxation upon large 
incomes benefits those having small incomes. The contrary 
is the fact. Correction of the tax law in this respect would 
yield capital for industry, agriculture and transportation, 
thus at once enlarging employment for labor and by increase 
of production lowering the cost of living. We favor lower 
income surtaxes. 


VI 


We observe with regret the continued agitation for a 
service bonus to veterans of the war in Europe. The bonus 
debate tends to distract attention and sympathy from the 
serious problem, constantly developing new perplexities of 
care and rehabilitation for soldiers wholly or partly disabled. 
The grants proposed would benefit no recipient, but injure 
many, and would divert into expenditures for consumption 
vast sums raised by taxation which otherwise would be in- 
vested in industry, agriculture and transportation, enlarging 
employment of men and production of necessaries. Time 
has brought a large part of the veterans back to the sentiment 
which pervaded the American Legion at its first convention, 
that our boys fought not for money but as a service to the 
nation. ‘This was the view emphasized by the late President 
Harding in his veto message. We recommend that view to 
the veterans and to all who seek their welfare. 


VII 


The last Congress deadlocked between those favoring 
quality rather than quantity immigration and those urging 
more rigid exclusion to reduce the numerical total. We are 
glad to note some change in sentiment toward the quality 
standard. We renew our recommendation that the law 
provide admission of immigrants limited by quality of 
applicants instead of by their number. 


Election of Officers 


Alba B. Johnson of Philadelphia was re-elected president 
for the following year. The following vice-presidents were 
re-elected: Stephen C. Mason, Pittsburgh; Charles J. Sym- 
ington, New York; J. G. Platt, Boston; William E. Sharp, 
Chicago, and S. L. Smith, Cleveland. Samuel M. Hastings 
of the Dayton Scale Company, Chicago, and B. L. Winchell, 
president of the Remington Typewriter Company, New York, 
were also elected vice-presidents. P. Harvey Middleton 
was re-elected treasurer. 








P. & A. 


President Cosgrave of South Ireland Officiating at Celebration of Completion of Viaduct ‘Reconstruction at Mallow, Destroyed 
During Civil War 
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Recent Railway Progress in New England’ 


Reduction in Man-Hours Outstanding Feature of New 
Haven Operations—Surplus Hoped for in 1924 


By C. L. Bardo 
General Manager, New York, New Haven & Hartford ° 


land lines for the calender year 1922 were as fol- 
lows: 


Ts gross freight revenues for the various New Eng- 


Ey tie IE icine. oa wd eee we eeemras $6,252,791 
Ee SNS ios ae wsesé we buen edad eiogen 14,165,202 
Boston & Albany..... Jape Pe Meta tn tere 17,877,383 
NE +s wis a uta edu keds p's stbses ckeequgns 3,167,576 
CORTE: -VOPMONES o6 6 i060 cc cceseeetienctss 5,662,593 
NO on winks ons osin hae cue on Wawa 48,264,236 
Se Bee a er es were re 6,226.291 
So Serer oe ETN STEELS IE EERE 60,234,186 

NS iba siaha +6dh neue deenenpion $161,850,258 


If to this there should be added the proportion which is paid 
to other carriers upon joint traffic, estimated on the basis of 
the relation of the New Haven’s and connecting carrier’s 
combined freight revenues, we have a total of all freight 
charges paid by New England producers and consumers of 
approximately $347,000,000 per year or 4.5 per cent of the 
combined value of the products of the industries and farms. 

It is therefore shown that regardless of our seeming isola- 
tion from the source of raw materials and the markets the 
sum total burden of all rail freight transportation represents 
only 4.5 per cent of the combined value of the products of in- 
dustry and farms. Can it be honestly claimed that this rela- 
tively small proportion is an undue tax for the service of this 
indispensable agency ? 

Contrast this tax upon industry and the farms for the 
service of an indispensable agency with the taxes—local, 
state, and national—which the railroads are called upon to 
pay, a substantial proportion of which is assessed and used 
for the promotion of not only a competitive agency but one 
whith unless controlled will cut deep into the sources of rail- 
road income. 

The gross earnings for the year 1922 on the New Haven 
were $123,246,641. The total tax accruals were $4,586,324. 
The amount paid for taxes alone, therefore, represented 3.7 
per cent of our gross earnings. 


The Drain of Taxes 


I mention this comparison solely for the purpose of bring- 
ing clearly to your minds one of the serious drains on rail- 
road income. In 1918 the total taxes paid by the New Haven, 
state and federal, amounted to $3,216,376, so that for the 
year 1922 taxes had increased $1,369,949, or 42 per cent. 
For the five years. 1918 to 1922, inclusive, the New Haven 
alone paid, in state and federal taxes, $20,516,806. In 1921, 
the Class I railroads and large switching and terminal com- 
panies paid a total tax of $275,728,134, of which amount the 
states and municipalities received $237,951,361. For 1922 
this item is estimated at approximately $304,000.000. The 
amount of taxes paid per mile of road is shown in the follow- 


ing table: 
State and local 


governments 
NS dso ins mae deee ewes sanene eee eess 628 
DPR etch ebay cbiehs Sheds Ra Sethe wee 710 
i ee ee er reece or 759 
aes 5:0 ane was Whig eee ks sealenweleme 847 
BE = Fo ce neh bee ce caw bw's ens merengue 1,036 
BUEN o choi sce 0sstgaceeenv ets sensewenass 1,058 


It has been estimated that for the year 1922 about $742,- 
000,000 was spent for highway construction and maintenance. 





*Address at the eighth annual meeting, Associated Industries of Massa- 
chusetts, Transportation Section Conference, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
October 24, 1923. 
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A substantial proportion of the $304,000,000 paid in taxes 
by the railroads has no doubt been diverted to the payment 
of these expenses. The railroads, therefore, have been and 
are being heavily taxed to pay for the construction and main- 
tenance of highways over which ran in 1921 more than nine 
and three-quarter millions. of motor vehicles. Of this num- 
ber, 1,346,000 were motor trucks, competing on short dis- 
tance hauls with the railroads which were taxed to build and 
maintain. the hard surface roads which these motor vehicles 
require. 

The railroad managements are materially circumscribed in 
the operations of their properties by reason of the fact that all 
of their income, and substantially 60 per cent of their ex- 
penses are controlled: and fixed by governmental agencies. I 
make no criticism of this policy, since I am firmly of the 
belief that it is to the best interests of society as a whole to 
have these factors regulated in this way. It is my further 
belief that as time goes on the public will see these relation- 
ships in the proper light, and will approve of such readjust- 
ments in both factors as may be necessary to meet the eco- 
nomic needs of their transportation agencies. 

The accompanying chart will bring clearly to your minds 
the fundamental causes of our present plight. 

In the year ending June 30, 1915, the financial result of 
the New Haven, after the payment of all fixed charges, was 
a net of $2,307,971. For the year ending December 31, 1916, 
the net was $5,554,977, and for the year ending December 31, 
1917, it was $2,404,095. In other words, in spite of greatly 
increasing wage rates, increasing prices of material, the con- 
gestion brought on by the mal-adjustment of traffic due to the 
increase of the business of the war industries and in spite of 
the light business in the 1915 year, there was a surplus after 
fixed charges. Although this surplus was not great, it was 
sufficient to cover the fixed requirements and to leave an addi- 
tional surplus for improvements. During those years the 
operating expenses required from 67 cents to 72 cents of each 
dollar of operating revenue. 


A Period of Engineering 


The problem from 1916 for the next four or five years, 
whether government control had been instituted or not, was 
primarily an engineering problem. During this period the 
New Haven spent about $60,000,000 in additional equipment, 
additional yard and sidetrack facilities, signal and engine 
house facilities, including modern shop equipment. As a 
result, the physical capacity of the railroad was increased to 
the point that it could handle traffic at least 50 per cent 
greater than that which was offered during the congested 
period in 1915 and 1916 and handle it efficiently. The pro- 
gram during that period was that of spending a dollar to save 
a dollar, and the money to be spent had to be obtained from 
surplus earnings over fixed charges and by loans from the 
governinent and others. 

What might be termed an engineering period ended in 
1920 and 1921 when the great bulk of the improvement pro- 
gram had been completed. The improvements required from 
now on will be only those necessary to keep ahead of the 
increasing volume of business by the replacement of facilities 
and equipment which become old, with modern types. In 
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other words, the improvement program differs little from that 
of any railroad in good physical condition. 


Period of Organization and Administration 


With the end of what I have termed the engineering period 
began what may be termed the period of organization and 
administration. This required first the complete adaptation 
of our service to make the best use of the additional facilities. 
Coincident with this was the necessity of again gathering the 
reins of administration completely in the hands of the man- 
agement following the loosening of their grasp during the 
period of federal control. We frequently lose sight of the 
fact that although the local administration was made up of 
the same officers as those in periods prior to and subsequent 
to federal control, those officers had little or no voice in the 
handling of many problems of fundamental importance. Chief 
of these was in the respective rates of income and outgo. Oft 
repeated facts frequently become so familiar that their sig- 
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mediately after federal control and was accompanied by great 
economies in our operating expenses. These were due first to 
the benefits derived from the program of improvement which 
had been carried on during the five years 1916 to 1920. The 
improvements, together with the gradual increase in the 
efficiency of operation have resulted in a saving of $15, 
000,000 in labor. This is not an estimate, but a definite and 
tangible saving which can be shown by the fact our man- 
hours which were 107,000,000 in 1916 and 120,000,000 in 
1917, were only 89,000,000 in 1922. On the other hand, 
our freight business as expressed in revenue ton-miles was 
higher in 1922 than in 1916 and only slightly under 1917 
and our passenger business in 1922 was substantially higher 
than in 1916 or 1917. Other economies due to the same 
results have been effected in fuel and in per diem, the say- 
ing in these two amounting to about $4,500,000. 

From the point of view of operating economies, therefore, 
we find a definite and tangible justification of the improve- 
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nificance is ignored. The average revenue per unit of traffic 
from 1915 to 1922 increased in the vicinity of 60 per cent in 
the case of freight service, and about 46 per cent in the 
case of passenger service. The actual scale of rates increased 
more than this, but changes in character of traffic deprived 
us of the benefits of these changes in rates. On the other 
hand, the unit prices of labor from 1915 to 1922 increased 
slightly more than 100 per cent; the price of coal per ton 
increased more than 100 per cent. While the increases in the 
price of materials, comparing those today with 1915, have 
not been as great as changes in prices of labor and fuel; this 
increase is also in excess of the increased rates per unit of 
traffic which we are receiving. The effect of this funda- 
mental problem is shown by the fact that had the operating 
ratio in 1922 been 67 per cent as it was in 1915 and 1916, 
our net income instead of being a deficit of $4,800,000 would 
have been a surplus of about $12,500,000. 


The Reduction in Man-Hours 


We are concerned, however, with the future rather than 
the past—with a prophecy rather than an explanation. We 
are today, as I have previously stated, in the period of or- 
ganization and administration. This work has started im- 
















































































ment program. A further justification is found in increased 
capacity. Although there were periods of serious congestion 
in 1920 and 1922-23, these were all due to strikes. They had 
nothing to do with the facilities which had been provided. 
The best proof of this is in the fact that since April we have 
handled the largest sustained volume of freight business in 
the history of the company, and that this has been accom- 
plished with a constantly increasing efficiency of operation. 
The volume of business in August was slightly higher than 
that in April, and was accomplished with 15,000 less cars on 
our line. To do this it has been necessary to make new rec- 
ords in car movement. The performance for the month of 
August in this respect is the best during the period of 10 
years covered by our records. This record has been brought 
about largely through the program of improvements together 
with the all-around increase in the efficiency of our operating 
forces. 

As another indication of the increased efficiency, the man 
hours necessary for the transportation service have averaged 
about 3,700,000 during these last four or five months o! 
heavy traffic as compared with an average of about 4,800,000 
in a corresponding period in 1918 and about 4,000,000 in 
1919, when the other peaks of business were handled. The 
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ratio of our transportation expenses to our operating revenues 
for the last four months has been lower than any period of 
equal length since 1916. These facts have an important 
bearing upon two factors, both of which are of vital im- 
portance to New England industries. These are the financial 
situation and service. 


Restoration of Service 


The principle of service and accommodation is one of the 
fundamentals of our public policy. Following the end of 
federal control, efforts were instituted to restore the arranged 
freight service which had been in effect for many years prior 
to the period of pre-war congestion in 1916. Once a service 
has been disorganized, it is extremelv difficult to restore it to 
an efficiency equal to that formerly attained. This is truer 
on the New Haven and on the Boston & Maine than any 
roads of like size in the country. This is brought about by 
the necessity for matching up the movement of through and 
local trains on branch lines with the movement of our 
through service to our western connections. Only a de- 
tailed analysis of our freight service would indicate the 
difficulties faced, which by reason of your intimate knowledge 
of the transportation situation in New England, it is unneces- 
sary for me to repeat here. 

In brief, it means over-night service; service which will 
enable the shipper to load his freight up to the last possible 
moment in order to meet connections; a service requiring the 
most intensive study and supervision. 


Recently Improved Performance 


Throughout the year 1921 and the earlier part of 1922, 
we were gradually improving our service so that just prior to 
the strike we felt that it was the most satisfactory for many 
years. The strike completely disrupted these arrangements. 
The condition of motive power; the congestion; disarrange- 
ment of traffic routing on account of the embargo—all helped 
to break down the work of the previous two years. With the 
gradual elimination of congestion this spring, we have been 
able to restore this service more rapidly than at any previous 
time. This is clearly shown in our statistics of car move- 
ment. Our miles per serviceable freight car per day in- 
creased from April to August as follows: 


MD - e'wceaknte 2Agdtades rot eeaeeeeans 43.7 
EE ack 6 ki aty Saag dae 4 e.nl Snes 9 4a aaa ae 16.7 
NE a's ale kin | Oi Aax 0:0 Sb ew a hore aera Ole 18.2 
MN abe a) Seren nce oad raw eh a Eo toe 20.2 
ERIE Beene meee ert 7 eee 21.5 


From the point of view of the statistics, the August per- 
formance was the best of any of which we have a record— 
better even than the pre-war period in 1913, 1914 and 1915. 


. To accomplish. this result, we have had, in some cases, to 


operate lighter trains, and we are spending additional money 
in our yards. 

It is significant that this improved car movement, which 
saved considerable per diem, cost money in the way of yard 
and train expense, a definite comparison of a recent period 
showing that with improved car movement we had saved 
approximately $22,000 per week in per diem, at an increased 
expense of $23,000 per week in yard expenses alone. It 
has been another case where we must spend money in order 
to save it, and we are hopeful that we will get our money 
back through the increased traffic which this service attracts. 
We have concrete evidence of such traffic already where the 
number of cars on these trains have very materially increased 
out of certain points. We provided the best service we could, 
consistent with the rigid economy necessary to avoid a deficit. 

We believe that the arrangements now provide adequate 
and satisfactory service for all. Our efforts are now chiefly 
devoted to seeing that these arrangements are carried out ac- 
cording to schedule—that connections are made both between 
our local trains and our through trains, and between our 
through trains and those of our connections. 
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The Hope for 1924 
While the continued results of the strike and adverse winter 


conditions, with the accompanying congestion piled up a 
deficit in the first three or four months of 1923 too great to 


offset during the balance of the year, the deficit for 1923 
will be substantially below that of 1922. With the con- 
tinuance of a reasonable amount of business and with the 
present greater efficiency of operation, 1924 will show a sur- 
plus after fixed charges instead of a deficit. I am not going 
to prophesy as to what this surplus will be, not because we 
have not definite figures in our minds or a definite standard 
to attain, nor because we have any doubt that surplus will be 
secured, but rather because we are going to depend upon 
results rather than optimistic assurances. Our program for 
1924 provides that for our operations we shall spend not 
to exceed 75 per cent of each doliar of revenue. This is 
materially below the results of this year, but not so very much 
below the results of the last three or four months where the 
best showing has been between 77 per cent and 78 per cent. 
If we can attain the 75 per cent ratio, the surplus after 
fixed charges will be in the vicinity of $6,000,000. 

In connection with this subject, and in view of some of the 
plans which have been proposed, I cannot refrain from asking 
the question—‘‘How can the people of New England expect 
the stockholders of any other railroad to do for them and 
for their railroads that which they refuse to do themselves?” 

The railroads are entitled to a living wage. They are 
required to conduct their properties on an efficient. and 
economical basis, and to provide adequate service to the 
public. I believe they have met all of these requirements 
within the past six months by any fair test that can be 
applied. Yet, with few exceptions in the country as a whole, 
and without exception in New England, the returns have not 
been adequate to meet the economic absolute needs of the 
carriers. 

It can hardly be said that business has been strangulated 
by the existing level of rates, since the railroads have handled 
during this year, the largest volume of traffic in the history 
of the country. True, the farmers, particularly in the wheat 
belt, have not prospered, and there is therefore much dis- 
content regarding the situation in that quarter, but the in- 
disputable fact remains that the remedy for the farmers’ ills 
does not lie with the railroads nor with the level of railroad 
rates. It is due entirely to an economic condition over which 
neither the railroads nor the government can have more than 
fleeting control. The job before us all is to buckle in, put 
our shoulders to the wheel, and boost. 





P. & R. Philadelphia Division Baseball Team Which Won 
the Cup Offered by President Dice 








George R. Huntington 


St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, the Duluth, South Shore 

& Atlantic and the Mineral Range, with headquarters 
at Minneapolis, Minn., died in that city of heart disease on 
November 3. Mr. Huntington had been associated with the 
Soo Line since 1888. He was made its general manager in 
July, 1909; was federal manager during the period of federal 
control but had been its president only since May, 1922, when 
he succeeded Edmund Pennington, who became chairman of 
the board. Mr. Huntington was also elected president of the 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic and the Mineral Range in 
April, 1923. 

It would probably be the nearest correct to say that inas- 
much as Mr. Huntington was president of the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie only a year and a half, whereas 
he was federal manager for 
over 14 years, the influence 
he exercised as an officer of 
the company was greater as 
its . chief operating officer 
than as its executive. The 
year and a half during which 
he served as president was 
not a normal one. The Soo 
is owned by the Canadian 
Pacific through majority 
stock control. Its character- 
istics partake in most ways, 
however, of those of its com- 
petitors or neighbors in the 
northwestern region rather 
than of those of its parent 
Canadian company. It has 
suffered during the past few 
years in the same manner as 
the other northwestern roads. 
In no year since the. begin- 
ning of federal control has 
it approached a_ standard 
return level of net earnings. 
Improvement began to be 
effective in 1922 when the 
road came through the year 
with a net operating income 
of $7,178,971, as compared 
with the standard return of 
$10,578,977. This year the 
road has improved. on: its 
1922 earnings. Its ‘net, for 
the first eight months of 1923 totalled $4,651,553, whereas 
in the first eight months of 1922 the net operating income was 
$3,332,081. The Soo earns the larger part of its year’s net 
in the latter months of the year. Like the other north- 
western railroads, the Soo has been affected by unfavorable 
conditions, such as the rate level and expanded operating 
costs, and by the fact that in a large share of its territory 
the conditions have ruled which a few months ago gave 
farmers dollar wheat with resulting detriment to their buy- 
ing power. 

The Soo has a substantial ore tonnage, which tonnage in 
the past few years has been subjected to most extreme 
fluctuations. It handled a favorable volume of it in 1922 
and it is now handling a similarly favorable volume in 1923 
so that the results upon its income have been good. No one 
speaks of the Soo Line without referring to the enormous 
dairying industry which has been built up along its lines in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, and the development of which 
has helped the railroad accordingly. These are some of the 


(Gs: R. HuNTINGTON, president of the Minneapolis, 
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factors which one must take into consideration in analyzing 
the situation of the Soo as it exists following the year and 
a half of Mr. Huntington’s presidency. 

Mr. Huntington was born on September 10, 1868, at New 
Lisbon, Wis., and entered railway service in 1882 as an 
office boy on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He was 
later promoted to operator and agent and in 1884 was again 
promoted to train dispatcher. In 1888 Mr. Huntington 
entered the service of the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie as a train dispatcher and was later promoted to chief 
train dispatcher. He was promoted to division superinten- 
ent in June, 1899, and in October, 1900,.was given pro- 
moted to general superintendent. In July, 1909, Mr. Hunt- 
ington was promoted to general manager, which. position he 
held until the period of federal control, during which he 
served as federal manager for the Soo Line, the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, the Mineral Range, the Copper 
Range and the Lake Superior Terminal & Transfer. Upon 
the termination of federal 
control on March 1, 1920, 
Mr. Huntington was again 
appointed general .manager 
and ten days later “was 
elected vice-president and 
general manager of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie, including 
the Wisconsin Central, and 
the Duluth, South Shore & 
Atlantic. In May, 1922, he 
was elected. president of the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie and held 
this position until his death. 





THE Car REcorp office of the 
Pere Marquette Railway has 
discovered that because of inac- 
curate records. its periodical 
statements of efficiency have 
shown the number of freight 
cars on Pere Marquette rails at 
13% per cent larger than 
actually is the case. 

For some time it has been 
realized that.there. was some- 
thing radically wrong with the 
records. A careful check re- 
vealed the fact that there was 
an excessive number of open 
records, especially in the busy 
terminals, such as Detroit, -where cars were moved in 
switching service from the Pere Marquette to large industries 
and then passed out of the terminal by other routes, leaving the 
record incomplete. Several checks of cars had been taken with- 
out satisfactory results but on Wednesday, October 17, a check 
was taken by a very large force, instructed in advance so that 
the check was completed in one hour, covering not only cars stand- 
ing at stations and in terminals, but road trains as well. The 
result of this check shcwed that the Pere Marquette had been 
carrying in its records, 3,645 cars more than it actually had on 
its rails. This reduction amounts to 13.5 per cent. 

While the effect of this re-check will not result in any changes 
from a money standpoint, it will show an increase in the miles 
per day per car on the Pere Marquette of approximately three 
miles. 


CoUNTERFEIT Pay CHEcKs, drawn on the Chicago & Alton, 
have been passed in St. Louis. The checks are very good imita- 


tions and are easily mistaken for genuine checks. 
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Mechanical Convention at Atlantic City 


The General Committee of Division V, Mechanical, of the 
American Railway Association, at its meeting in New York 
on Thursday, November 8, decided to hold a convention with 
exhibits at Atlantic City on June 11-18, 1924. The Execu- 
tive Committee of the Railway Supply Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation also voted on the same day in New York to hold an 
exhibit on the same dates, viz., June 11-18, 1924. 


The Bureau of Railway Economics, Washington, D. C., has 
moved to the Transportation Building, 17th and H Streets, N. 
W.; Room 1002. 


The University of Illinois is to have a professorship in the 
economics of transportation, United States Senator William B. 
McKinley having given to the university securities yielding an 
income of $7,000 a year for the endowment of such a chair. 


Stationary engineers and firemen and shop laborers on the 
Northern Pacific have been granted wage increases of about 
one cent an hour. Clerks, freight handlers, express and sta- 
tion employees on the Staten Island rapid transit have re- 
ceived wage increases of from one to two and one-half cents 
an hour. 


The Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis was not sold on November 
8, an order having been issued by Justice Clyde E. Stone 
of the Illinois Supreme Court, on November 1, postponing 
the sale until the court passes on the case. The writ of 
supérsedeas stays all proceeding in the Sangamon County 
Cirguit Court in connection with a decree of foreclosure 
agamst the railroad. A writ of error was filed in the Supreme 
Court to have the decree of foreclosure reviewed. 


T. H. Beacom, receiver, answering the protest of the city 
council of Denver, Colo., against an order by the Denver & 
Rio Grande Western, transferring the home stations of some 
of its train service employees from Denver to Pueblo, ex- 
plained that the change would not involve an actual move- 
ment of more than a few men and would result in a better- 
ment of Denver’s railroad service. He urged complete co- 
operation between the city and the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western to avoid misunderstandings and to aid in developing 
better railroad service. 


Correction 


An average of 141 pounds of coal per thousand ton miles, 
including locomotive and tender, was the rate of consumption 
shown by the Southern Pacific, Pacific System, for the month 
of August; not 162 pounds, as given in the government report 
printed in the Railway Age of November 27, page 785. 


Signal Section Nominees 


By a circular dated November 1, it was announced that the 
nominee for chairman of the Signal Section of the American 
Railway Association, to be voted on between now and the annual 
meeting is W. M. Vandersluis (I. C.); first vice-chairman, W. 
M. Post (Penn.); second vice-chairman, A. H. McKeen (U. P.). 


Getting Down to First Principles 


In court at Clarkesville, Ga., on October 31, Judge Jones held 
a hearing on the application ot the receiver of the Tallulah 
Falls Railway to reduce the wages and salaries of all employees. 
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The railroad is only 57 miles long and runs one passenger train 
each way daily; but the hearing consumed the entire day. The 
judge announced that he would render his decision later. The 
income of the road is not sufficient to enable the receiver to pay 
war-time wages and he asks that the salaries be cut so as to 
be commensurate with the income. 


B. & M. Contemplating Group Insurance 


Group insurance for emplcyees of the Boston & Maine 
is being planned for, with the expectation of giving the 
benefits of the scheme to about 6,500 employees. This action 
has been taken at the request of the Mechanical Employees’ 
Association. It is proposed to provide policies of $1,000 life 
insurance each, with certain weekly payments for sick or 
accident disability. As in other movements of this kind, at 
least 75 per cent of the employees in each class must accept 
the scheme before it can be made effective. The railroad com- 
pany will, it is understood, contribute to the insurance the 
minimum proportion required under the insurance company’s 
terms, 


D. & H. Agents Buy Company’s Stock 


Fifty-five agents of the Delaware & Hudson have recently 
bought shares of the stock of the company, and the officers of 
the D. & H. Freight and Ticket Agents’ Association propose to 
carry on a campaign to enlarge this number as rapidly as possible. 
The movement to buy shares was started by this agents’ associa 
tion, and at its last annual meeting, held at Bluff Point, N. Y., 
following a conference with J. T. Loree, vice-president, a pro- 
gram was formulated. Ownership of stock by employees is not 
a new thing in the D. & H. and there is one employee, it is said. 
who votes on 50 shares or more. The president of the Freight 
and Ticket Agents’ Association is Edward Martin, of Coopers- 
town, N. Y., and the secretary is W. E. Crockett, of Oneonta, 


Compilation of Operating Averages 


For the convenience of those who are interested in analyzing 
the results of the operation of individual railroads, the Bureau 
of Statistics of the Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a compilation of operating averages of Class I steam roads for 
1922, 1921 and 1916, from their reports to the commission. 
Such items have been selected (43 in number, with sub-items), 
as will afford the basis for a brief exposition of general results. 
The bureau states, however, that additional data, with due con- 
sideration of the physical and operating conditions on each road, 
will be necessary in searching for the full explanation of par- 
ticular variations from what appear to be normal results. An 
appendix shows the sources of basic data and the formulas used 
in obtaining them. 


Labor Unions’ Political Activities 


The presidents of the sixteen railroad labor organizations 
are to meet in Washington on November 14 to consider a 
legislative policy to be pursued during the next session of 
Congress. The call for the conference was issued by Warren 
S. Stone, president of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers. 

Members of the four train and engine service brotherhoods 
of Nebraska will oppose the formation of a third political 
party, according to resolutions adopted at a meeting of 
representatives of the brotherhoods in Lincoln, last week. The 
decision of the brotherhood embodied in the resolution is 
that the “brotherhoods must co-operate with farmers and 
labor in the selection of candidates regardless of their political 
affiliations.” The railroad labor organizations of Nebraska 
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favor legislation by Congress to put the Federal Reserve 
Banks into the hands of the Government, to repeal the Esch- 
Cummins law, to curtail the power of the supreme court over 
the constitutionality of legislation, to increase tax rates on 
large incomes and inheritances and to establish minimum 
standards of employment for women. 


The Train-Service Men’s Request for Higher Pay 


Negotiations with the railroads by representatives of the “Big 
Four” brotherhoods with respect to their request for increases in 
wages, which would restore the rates in effect prior to the reduc- 
tions of July 1, 1921, have resulted, as was anticipated, in general 
rejection or postponement of the brotherhoods’ demands and 
counter proposals to consider the elimination of the payment of 
time and one-half for overtime and other burdensome working 
rules which were put into effect during the period of government 
operation. According to D. B. Robertson, president of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, his organiza- 
tion has received several hundred answers from railroad officers 
to the request for increased wages and in almost every case they 
showed a decided uniformity in failing to approve of wage in- 
creases and in requesting elimination of several working rules. 
Negotiations are continuing on a number of other roads, but it 
is expected that the entire case will be presented to the Railroad 
Labor Board within a short time. 


National Association of Railroad Commissioners 


The 35th annual convention of the National Association of 
Railway and Utilities Commissioners has been called by 
Dwight N. Lewis of Iowa, the president, to be held in Miami, 
Fla., beginning December 4, and to last four days. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Urmey. The local arrangements 
are in the hands of R. Hudson Burr, Chairman of the Rail- 
road Commission of Florida, Tallahassee. The sessions of the 
convention will be devoted mainly to the consideration of 
reports from twenty standing and special committees on 
Public Ownership and Operation, Safety of Operation and 
the questions of Service, Rates and Demurrage; also express 
companies in their relations to the railroads, grade crossings, 
Motor Vehicle Transportation, and the other usual subjects. 
The super power movement will be considered. Hon. Herbert 
Hoover, Secretary of Commerce, who has been one of the 
leaders in this movement, has been invited to address the 
convention. The Committee on State and Federal Legislation 
will make a report which will have a leading place on the 
program. Hon. J. J. Esch will address the convention on the 
subject. Addresses are expected also from Donald D. Conn 
of the Car Service Division, A. R. A.; Hon. Carl D. Jackson 
and Hon. M. H. Aylesworth of the National Electric Light 
Association; J. B. Clumpp, president of the American Gas 
Association, and James P. Barnes of the Louisville Railway 
Association. Motor vehicle transportation will be discussed 
by Hon. E. V. Kuykendall of the State of Washington; the 
valuation of the railroads by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which will be discussed by Hon. Charles F. Staples, 
Director of Valuation for that Commission and Hon. Fred 
P. Woodruff of the Iowa Commission. There will be a 
round table discussion upon the subject of elimination and 
protection of grade crossings of railroads. A report on this 
subject will be presented by Hon. W. T. Gunnison of New 
Hampshire. 


Railway Revenues and Expenses for September 


The net railway operating income of the Class I railroads for 
September was $92,238,400 or at the rate of 4.46 per cent for 
the year on their tentative valuation plus additions and _ better- 
ments up to January 1, 1923, according to a compilation by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the returns to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. For the nine months ended with Sep- 
tember the net was $718,948,600, or at the annual rate of 5.27 
per cent. This represented an increase of $189,478,920 as com- 
pared with the results for the corresponding period of last 
year, when the rate of return was 3.96 per cent. For Sep- 
tember last year the percentage of return was 2.90, but as com- 
pared with August this year when the percentage was 4.94 the 
returns for September show a decrease. The western roads show 
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an improvement as compared with earlier months, their rate « 

return being 4.86 per cent while the eastern roads did not do so 
well as before, showing a rate of only 3.93 per cent. For the 
southern roads the rate was 5.20. Twenty-two Class I roads 
operated at a loss in September. 

For the month the operating revenues totaled $545,502,700, an 
increase of nearly 6 per cent as compared with last September, 
while operating expenses amounted to $415,983,500, an increase 
of about 2 per cent. For the nine months the rate of return 
was 5.84 for the eastern district, 6.21 for the southern district 
and 4.35 for the western district. The percentages of return 
on property investment account for the nine months’ period in 
the various sub-districts were: 


Per cent 
Se DN NING s kck db ose caveccuscccccceenee 1.95 
eS re 5.80 
COMP EMGH-AMOM. GIStTICE. 2. cc cccccccccccsccceccece 5.35 
PE Ecc cc avdewennveteronseedeenne 6.02 
rind cals Na imedeckteneneeeeeess 6 5.25 





Northwestern district .....ccccccccccces 3.05 
Central Western district 4.40 
INE SII «6.5 an4:5 eden secs seecerasoeee 3.57 


Dynamite in a Collision 


At Carl Junction, Mo., on the St. Louis-San Francisco on 
October 29, three cars of dynamite, in a switching freight train, 
fouling the main track, were struck by a passenger train, and 
one of the three cars was crushed; but there was no explosion. 
A fire started in one of the cars and the three, with 30 tons of 
explosives, were burnt up. Of the 18 passengers in the three-car 
passenger train, ten sustained minor injuries. 

The cars of explosives, with one or two other cars, were being 
backed out of the spur track at a manufactory, and should have 
been stopped just before reaching the main track where, regu- 
larly, a stop is made to remove a spark arrester which has to be 
used on the locomotive while it is on the private siding; but for 
some reason not explained, the engineman did not apply the brakes 
in season, and the car farthest from the engine and nearest the 
main track moved some distance beyond the frog, the grade being 
descending. A brakeman jumped off and opened an angle cock, 
stopping the cars, but too late. The passenger train approached 
at about 30 miles an hour. The conductor had tried to stop it 
by motioning with his hat but it was quite dark (6 p. m.) and 
his action had no effect. The freight conductor had wasted some 
time by first going to a telephone, to learn the whereabouts of the 
passenger train, though it was already due. 

The passenger engine crushed the end of the first freight car 
and caused the car body to break in two in the middle, and the 
locomotive was derailed. The dynamite in the cars consisted of 
(a) 20,650 Ib. of 40 per cent L. F. Special; (b) 18,500 Ib. per 
cent L. F. Gelatine and (c) 21.500 Ib. of 20 per cent and 30 per 
cent NG dynamite, a total of about 30 tons in the three cars. 

The rupture of the boxes of explosives allowed some of the 
cartridges to fall out, and they came in contact with the firebox 
cf the locomotive; they were immediately ignited and the flames 
quickly spread to the entire contents of the car. The other two 
cars could have been pulled away, but a drawbar had been broken 
by the impact of the collision, and so all three cars were burnt 
up. Had the dynamite detonated, either by the impact of the 
collision or from any other cause, it is safe to say that no person 
would have been left alive to tell the tale. For some reason, not 
explained, the whole mass burned up quietly, though not without 
striking terror into the hearts of all the people round about. 

Apparently the reason why the conductor had no lantern with 
which to signal the passenger train is the rule that switching at 
this explosives factory is usually done in the day time, night 
work and the use of lanterns being forbidden. 

The fire department from Joplin was soon on the scene, but the 
superintendent of the explcsives factory ordered the firemen to 
keep hands off and to use no extinguishing compounds. He also 
policed the premises and kept all persons back a half mile or more. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Magazine 


Can any reader guess the name of the very latest association 
of railroad men—and women? One hundred employees of the 
Baltimore & Ohio met in Baltimore, Md., on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 26 and 27, and formed the Baltimore & Ohio Maga- 
zine Correspondents’ Association, and the correspondents in each 
of the five operating districts propose henceforth to hold quarterly 
conferences, 
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November 10, 1923 


The foregoing statement ought perhaps to be the last, not the 
first, paragraph of this article; for it represents the final action 
of a two-days’ conference which was a notable event of itself, 
regardless of any permanent organization. 

Robert M. Van Sant, editor of the magazine, invited the whole 
of his correspondents to attend a conference, in Baltimore; and 
interesting and profitable meetings were held on both of the two 
days. Of the i100 correspondents present 20 were women. The 

& O. Magazine, like most of the publications of this class, 
makes the department of news notes from each division of the 
road a prominent feature of every issue, and these correspondents 
jn each case are appointed by their superior officers, with a view 
to their fitness—not selected at random or on the principle of 
taking the first individual who offers. Besides the usual news 
notes, consisting largely of items of personal interest, the cor- 
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Ratt Fattures Anp Ratt Joints 
British << ae: J. Brown, chief engineer, London & North Eastern. 
America—W. C. Cushing, engineer of standards, Pennsylvania Railroad. 
France—Mr. Merklin chief engineer, Alsace-Lorraine Railways, and Mr. 
Cambournac, chief engineer, Nort! ern Railway (France). 
Other countries—Mr. Willem, chief engineer and director of administration 
cf the Belgian State Railways. 


Yarps, Layout AND ORGANIZATION 

British Empire—R. H. Nichols, superintendent of the line, Great Western. 

America—S. T. Wagner, chief engineer, Philadelphia & Reading. 

France and Belgium—Albert Moutier, assistant chief of operation, Northern 
Railway, and Mr. Pellarin, Eastern Railway. 

Other countries—W. Simon-Thomas, chief of operation of the Netherlands 
Railways. 

REDUCTION OF = Cost oF TRACTION 

America—G. H. Emerson, c hief « of motive power, Baltimore & Ohio. 

British Empire—C. B. Collett, chief mechanical engineer, Great Western, 
and Sir Henry Fowler, deputy chief mechanical engineer, London, Midland 
& Scottish. : 

Other countries—Mr. Chenu, inspector: of direction and chief engineer, 








The Editors and Correspondents of 


respondents each month have from the editor a letter, giving 
information as to the subject which is to be made the main 
feature of the coming issue, and thus this feature is made the 
subject of special stress not only at headquarters but on every 
division of the road. 

At the first session of the conference, President Daniel Willard 
addressed the correspondents for about an hour, outlining several 
phases of the railroad company’s policy; and at the close he was 
introduced to each individual. These correspondents are from 
almost every department of the road—chief clerks, stenographers, 
machinists, enginemen, brakemen and so on. One of the most 
enthusiastic individuals at this conference was George W. Haulen- 
beek, a clerk in the law department, 80 years old, who has been 
in the service of the road for more than 40 years. Some of the 
other correspondents—the stenographers, for instance — were 
notable for their youth, not for their age. 

On the evening of the first day, the correspondents were the 
guests of the company at a dinner, which included a concert by 
the Baltimore & Ghio Glee Club, a motion picture show and other 
entertainments. Speakers at the dinner were E. W. Scheer, W. 
W. Wood and Dr. G. B. Shattuck. The Saturday morning con- 
ference was followed by a brief address from Vice-President C. 
W. Galloway. On Friday afternoon, the correspondents were 
guests of the city of Baltimore on a boat trip around the harbor, 
and on Saturday afternoon guests of the railroad company at the 
Navy-Princeton football game. 

The permanent organization mentioned above chose H. Irving 
Martin of the Relief department as president, with five vice- 
presidents representing the five operating districts. 


Reporters for the 1925 Meeting of the 
International Railway Congress 


The following will present reports from their respective countries 
at the next mecting of the International Railway Congress, to be 
held at London in 1925: 


TRACK MAINTENANCE AND THE GRADE CrossING PropLeM 

‘ British Empire—W. H. Coomber, divisional engineer, London, Midland & 
cottish. 

America—G. i Ray, chief engineer, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

France—Mr. Ruffieux, chief engineer, Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean. _ 

Italy, Spain and Portugal—Mr. Mendizabal, cheif engineer of the Madrid, 
Zaragossa & Alicante. 

Other countries—H. Deyl, adviser to the Ministry of Railways of Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Maas Geesteranus, chief engineer of the Netherlands Railways. 


the Baltimore & Ohio Magazine 


Belgian State Railways, and Mr. Tete, principal engineer of the second ma- 
terials division, Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean. 
Exectric LOcoMOTIVE 

America—J. T. Wallis, chief of motive power, Pennsyivania. 

Other countries—M. Weiss, chief engineer of motive power, Swiss Federal 
Railways. 

ENGINE Houses 

America—R. W. Bell, general superintendent of motive power, [IlIlincis 
Central. 

British Empire—R. E. L. Maunsell, chief mechanical engineer, Southern 
Railway (England). 

Other countries—J. Jacometti, chief engineer of motive power, Italian 
State Railways. 

DiIsPATCHING 

America—H. E. Hutchens, general inspector of passenger transportation, 
Scuthern Railway. 

British Empire—J. H. Follows, chief general superintendent, London, Mid- 
land & Scottish. 

Other countries—E. Epinay, assistant chief operating engineer, Paris- 
Orleans. 

SuBURBAN SERVICES 

America and British Empire—H. E. Blain, assistant managing director, 
and A. R. Cooper, chief engineer, Metropolitan District and London Under- 
ground Railways. 

Other countries—Mr. Direz, assistant chief of operation, French State Rail- 
way. 

SIGNALING 

America—W. H. Elliott, signal engineer, New York Central. 

British Empire—W. J. Thorrowgood, signal and telegraph superintendent, 
Southern Railway (England). 

Italy, Belgium and_Holland—C. de Benedetti, chief engineer of special 
service, Italian State Railways. 

Scandinavia—T. Hard, principal engineer of the Swedish Railways. 

Other countries—Mr. Pinus, assistant chief of operation, and Mr. Laigle, 
chief engineer of way, Southern Railway (France). 

Tue E1cut-Hour Day 

America and British Empire—W. Clower, assistant to general manager, 
London, Midland & Scottish 

Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Portugal—L. Velani, chief of personnel, 
Italian State Railways. 

Other countries—Mr. de Ruffl de Pontevés, chief engineer of mines and 
director of agents for the French Ministry of Public Works. 


STATISTICS 

America—J. T. Lcree, vice-president, Delaware & Hudson. 

Other countries—A. E. Kirkus; director of statistics, British Ministry of 
Transport. 

Joint FaciLitTies 

Awmerica and British Empire—R. Cope, chief accountant, Great Western 
(England). : ' ; 

France—Mr. Collot, assistant chief engineer of operation of the Eastern 
Railway (France), and Mr. Bruneau, chief engineer of operation, Southern 
Railway (France). we : , 

China and Japan—Mr. Nakagawa, commercial directcr, Japanese State 
Railways. re ; ; 

Other countries—U. Lamalle, director of administration, Belgian State 


Railways. 
No Americans are assigned to report on the subject of light 
railways. 
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Through traffic on the line of the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
in Oklahoma has been restored following a period of almost com- 
plete suspension, due to extensive floods, since September 19. 
Damage to bridges on the line was estimated at $100,000 by 
officers of the road. ‘ 


The Southwestern Freight Claim Conference at its meeting on 
October 26 and 27 at Waco, Tex., elected Harry Bierman 
(M.-K.-T.), Dallas, Tex., chairman, H. E. Ferree (Rock Island 
& Gulf), Fort Worth, Tex., vice-chairman, and H. L. Gohmert 
(S. A. U. & G.), San Antonio, Tex., secretary. Fort Worth 
was selected as the meeting place of the next conference which 
will be in January. 


The Gulf Coast Lines have put into operation a train known 
as the Orleanean which leaves New Orleans, La., daily at 11:20 
a. m., Houston 10:35 p. m., Brownsville at 11:55 a. m.,, and arrives 
at Mexico City at 6:00 a. m. the third morning (three nights on 
the road). The train has sleeping cars from Chicago (over the 
Illinois Central) to Brownsville, Tex.; from New Orleans to the 
City of Mexico and from Houston to other Mexican cities. 


Freight Claim Agents Confer 


The freight claim division of the American Railway Association 
will hold three territorial freight claim conferences during Novem- 
ber. The Eastern Claim Conference was held at New York 
November 7 and 8. R. L. Calkins (N. Y. C.) is chairman, T. C. 
Smith (C. N. J.) is vice-chairman, and F. L. Ayres, is secretary. 
The Northwestern Claim Conference will be held at St. Paul, 
Minn., November 13. H. R. Crochau (C., St. P., M. & O.) is 
chairman, and E. C. Lewis (G. N.), secretary. The Chicago 
Claim Conference will be held in Chicago November 15 and 16. 
R. W. Cooke (Pennsylvania) is chairman, P. C. Archer (C. & 
A.), vice-chairman, and G. W. Loderhose (C., M. & St. Paul), 
is secretary. 


Injunction Against S. C. Railroad Commission 


The United States District Court at Charleston, S. C., on 
October 31 decided in favor of the Atlantic Coast Line and 
other railroads, in their suit to enjoin the Railroad Commission 
of South Carolina from enforcing its order calling for a 
reduction in passenger fares in that state to three cents a mile. 
The commission’s order was declared null and void; but the 
two parties were ordered each to bear their respective costs 
in the case. The injunction covers two orders, No, 266, 
dated June 21, making the regular fare three cents a mile and 
No. 265, dated June 15, forbidding the collection of a sur- 
charge in sleeping cars. 


Suits for Overcharge Two Years Old 


Eight railroads are named as defendants in suits aggregating 
$750,000 which were filed in the federal district court at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., on October 30 by James DeBeau, manager of the 
Minnesota Claim Bureau, which represents 150 northwestern 
grain shippers. The actions involve interstate shipments of grain, 
and date back to 1921 when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that freight rates on grain were excessive and ordered a 
reduction of 17% per cent. It is charged that the railroads de- 
layed instituting the reductions for more than two months or 
until after the movement of the 1921 grain crops. 

The amounts asked in the suit are based on the difference in 
bills paid by the shippers under the old rates and what the amount 
would have been had the reductions been made when ordered by 
the commission. The railroads named as defendants are the 
Chicago & North Western, the Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie, the Chicago Great Western, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, the Great Northern, the Northern Pacific, the Chicago, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Commission has announced that oral arguments will be 
held on December 17, 18 and 19, before the full commission at 
Washington in the case involving the distribution of the assigned 
and private cars for railroad and industrial fuel supply purposes. 


State Commissions 


The California Railroad Commission reports that there are now 
713 motor carriers operating in California. During the calendar 
year 1922 the auto carriers of the state transported 21,221,928 
passengers, and used in passenger service 1,600 cars. For freight 
carrying purposes nearly 1,500 motor trucks and trailers were 
used, 


Personnel of Commissions 


A. G. Mott, assistant engineer of the transportation division 
of the California Railroad Commission has been appointed trans- 
portation engineer, in charge of the division, to succeed H. G. 
Weeks, who has resigned to become assistant to the general 
manager of the Los Angeles Railway Corporation. 


Court News 


Violation of Federal Safety Appliance 
Act Not Cause of Injury 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, holds that 
if a fireman, having finished his duty of coupling cars, takes 
a dangerous position in signaling the engineer to move, and 
is injured, the proximate cause of his injury is not any viola- 
tion of the Safety Appliance Act, but his own carelessness.— 
Davis v. Hand, 290 Fed. 73. 


Supreme Court of the United States 


Stipulation Limiting Liability for Interstate Shipment 
Cannot Be Invalidated by State Law or Practice 


In an action in a court of Louisiana for the actual value of a 
trunk of less than 100 Ib. weight, delivered for carriage from Madi- 
sonville, Tex., to Thibodeaux, La., but not delivered by the car- 
rier, the carrier relied on the limitation of its liability to $50 in 
the receipt for the shipment. The court, following article 2754 of 
the Louisiana Revised Civil Code, held that the burden was on the 
carrier to prove that the loss had been occasioned by “accidental 
and uncontrollable events,” and gave judgment for the actual value, 
$863 and interest. The Court of Appeal took the same view, and 
said that failure to make that proof was equivalent to an admission 
of converting the property to its own use; and this was upheld 
by the state Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court of the United States reverses these judg- 
ments, holding that “the limitation of liability was valid, whatever 
may be the law of the state in cases within its control. The effect 
of the stipulation could not have been escaped by suing in trover 
and laying the failure to deliver as a conversion, if that had been 
done. No more can it be escaped by a state law or decision that a 
failure to deliver shall establish a conversion unless explained. 
The law of the United States cannot be evaded by the forms of 
local practice. Under the law of the United States governing in- 
terstate commerce the stipulation constituted a defense to liability 
beyond $50, unless the plaintiff should prove some facts that took 
the case out of the protection of the contract. It had that scope 
in whatever court it came up. The local rule applied as to the 
burden of proof narrowed the protection that the defendant had 
secured, and therefore contravened the law.” American Railway 
Express Co. v. Levee. Decided October 22, 1923. Opinion by 
Justice Holmes. 
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New Railway for Japan Locomotives 
ToxIo. 


The Tobu Railway, one of the largest private railways in Japan, 
which has obtained a charter to lay a new line to connect Tokio 
with Nikko, has started its preliminary surveying. The traffic 
manager of the company says that the line is to be roughly 66 
miles in length. It will start at Asakusa, which now serves as 
terminus of the Tobu line, and will terminate near Chuzenji Lake, 
Nikko. The line will be electrified. It will parallel the State 
Railways in several districts. 


271 Swedish Locomotives Received in Russia 


Of the 500 railroad locomotives of the 0-10-0 type ordered by 
Russia from the Swedish firm Nydquist & Holm in 1921, 271 have 
been passed by the Russian inspecting commission up to September 
1, and 55 more were expected to arrive before the close of the 
present navigation season, according to an abstract from Economic 
Life (Moscow) appearing in Commerce Reports. 

The new locomotives have already been placed in operation on 
the Northern, the Murmansk, the Moscow-Kazan, the Kiev- 
Voronezh, the Southern, the Syzran-Viazma, and the Trans- 
caucasian Railways. 


Motor Trains Increasing in France 


The use of internal-combustion motors for trains appears to be 
developing rapidly in France. The State Railway, it is announced, 
has. recently placed an order for 10 units on the model of the 
one tried out successfully between Mortagne and St. Gauberge, the 
motor being applied to an ordinary passenger coach. The Renault 
firm is also actively engaged in perfecting a new type of motor 
train called the Scemia-Renault, which was run on trial recently 
over the lines of a local Rheims company. ‘This car carries 40 
passengers and is equipped with double-end controls, whereby the 
necessity of a turntable is avoided. On the 350-mile stretch be- 
tween Rheims and Asfled, with 2.5 to 2.8 per cent grades, the 
average gasoline consumption was 108 gallons per 1,000 miles 
and the average speed 25 miles per hour. With a trailer, the con- 
sumption would be 138 gallons. It is stated that orders for six 
cars have been received and that the Societe des Transports en 
Commun de la Région Parisienne, which controls all the surface 
traffic in and around Paris, intends to place one of them in regular 
service on the Versailles-Les Mureaux line. 
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A Reinforced Concrete “Fourgon” (i.e. Caboose) on the 
Northern Railway (France) 


THE Lone Bett LuMBer Company has ordered 3, 70-ton geared 
locomotives from the Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, 
Ore. 


THE TEMISKAMING & NoRTHERN ONTARIO, reported in the 
Railway Age of September 29 as inquiring for 4 Mikado type 
locomotives, has ordered 3 of these locomotives from the Canadian 
Locomotive Company, Ltd. 


Freight Cars 


THE WABASH is inquiring for 1,750 automobile cars. 


THE Cxicaco & ALTON is inquiring for 250 box cars of 40 tons’ 
capacity. 


THE PATAGONIA RAILWAY is inquiring through the car 
builders for prices on 15 double sheathed box cars and 40 flat 
cars. 


THE Fruit GROWERS’ EXpRESs is inquiring for 600 steel under- 
frames for refrigerator cars to be built in its own shops at Indiana 
Harbor. 


THE CHESAPEAKE & OHuio is reported to be inquiring for 2,000 
gondola cars of 57% tons’ capacity. This item has not as yet been 
officially confirmed. 


Tue Kinc CHEemicaL Company, New York, has ordered 2 tank 
cars from the General American Tank Car Corporation for ship- 
ping sulphur dioxide. 


THE BALTIMORE & OHIO, reported in the Railway Age of 
October 13 as inquiring for 1,000 mill type gondola cars, has de- 
cided not to purchase this equipment. 


Tue £1. Lovis-SAN FRANCISCO, reported in the Railway Age 
of October 6 as inquiring for 2,500 ventilated refrigerator cars, 
has decided not to buy this equipment. 


THE LeuHicHh & NEw ENGLAND, reported in the Railway Age 
of September 29 as inquiring for from 6 to 8 caboose cars, has 
ordered 7 caboose cars from the Magor Car Corporation. 


THE SPOKANE, PoRTLAND & SEATTLE, reported in the Railway 
Age of September 29 as inquiring for 50 cars, has ordered this 
equipment from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue BartimoreE & Ounio, reported in the Railway Age of 
October 6 as inquiring for 400 hopper car bodies and 100 box car 
bodies, has ordered 500 hopper cars from the Pressed Steel Car 
Company and 500 box cars from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, the railroad reserving the right to furnish some of the 
trucks. 


Passenger Cars 


THE NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY oF BRAZIL is inquiring through 
the car builders for about 6 passenger cars. 


THE SEABOARD Air LINE is inquiring for 3 combination bag- 
gage and mail cars and from 1 to 3 horse cars. 


Tue Gutr Coast Lines, reported in the Railway Age of Sep- 
tember 8 as inquiring for 4 coaches, 2 partition coaches, 2 bag- 
gage and 2 baggage and mail cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue LovulIsvILLe, HENDERSON & Sr. Louis, reported in the 
Railway Age of October 20 as inquiring for 3 baggage and mail 
cars, 2 coaches and 2 smoking cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the American Car & Foundry Company. 



















Iron and Steel 


Tue Great NorTHERN is in the market for 1300 tons of bridge 
steel. 


Tue PBartimore & Onto has ordered 3,000 tons of structural 
steel from the American Bridge Company. 


Tue Union Pactric is inquiring for 105 tons of structural steel 
for an overhead highway crossing to be constructed at Riverdale, 
Utah. 


Tue St. Paut Brince & TERMINAL RaILroap Co., has ordered 
378 tons of structural steel consisting of eight 80-ft. spans from 
the Wisconsin Bridge Co. 


Tue LouisviLte & NASHVILLE has ordered 800 tons of structural 
steel from the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 300 tons from 
the American Bridge Company, and 150 tons from the Louisville 
Bridge & Iron Works. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue Cricaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric is inquiring for 10 
machine tools. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL is inquiring for one motor-driven up- 
right drill with a 36-in. table and a capacity for drilling 21% in. 
holes with high speed drills. 


THE CENTRAL OF GEORGIA is inquiring for prices on a number 
of machine tools including a 36-in. shaper; a flanging clamp; bor- 
ing mill; and punching machine. 


THe Lone Bett LumMBer Company has ordered from the 
Willamette Iron & Steel Works, Portland, Ore., 10 electrically 
operated yarders and loaders equipped with General Electric 
appliances. 


Tue Norrotk & WESTERN is inquiring for a 60-in. engine 
lathe; 5, 16-in. engine lathes; 2, 20-in. engine lathes; 1, 36-in. 
draw-cut shaper; a 26-in. upright drill; 3 radial drills, one of 
4-ft. and two of 6-ft.; a nut facing machine; a No. 2 universal 
milling machine, and a universal cutter and tool grinder. 


Tue BAttimMore & O8IOo is inquiring for a number of machine 
tools including a 20-in., upright drill; a drill grinder; a 90-in. 
journal truing lathe; 2 driving box boring and facing machines; 
2, 36-in. upright drills; 1, 7-ft. radial drill; 2, 16-in. engine lathes; 
also 3 shapers, including one of 24-in., one of 28-in., and the 
other one 30-in, 


Signaling 


THE BaLtimMoreE & Onto has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., for five mechanical interlocking machines, 
four levers each. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Co., for a 10-lever Saxby & Farmer interlocking machine 
to be installed at Olean, N. Y. 


THE New York, Cuicaco & St. Louis placed an order with 
the Union Switch & Signal Co., for a 4-lever Saxby & Farmer 
interlocking machine for use at Bellevue, Ohio. 


THe Norrotk & WeEsTERN has ordered from the Union Switch 
& Signal Company materials for automatic a.c. block signals on 
the Shenandoah Division, 106 miles, single track, between Shenan- 
doah, Va. and Hagerstown, Md.; 114 ground signals and 88 
bracket signals, all of the a.c. position-light type; together with 
700 a.c. relays, 475 transformers, etc. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has placed an order with the Union 
Switch & Signal Co., for materials to be used in the installation 
of a half interlocking plant at the crossing of its line with the 
Port Arthur Electric Railway at Fort Williams, Ont., where 
color light signals and a three-position Style DW “automatic 
flagman” will be used; and for the installation of automatic high- 
way flagmen at Gore street, Frederica street and Edward street, 
Fort William. 
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The Orton & Steinbrenner Co., Chicago, has completed an 
addition to its works at Huntington, Ind., which will double 
the output of the company. 


R. P. McCormick will have supervision of the sales activi- 
ties of the Eastern district for the Pauling & Harnischfeger 
Co., Milwaukee. He will be located at 30 Church street, J 
New York. 


D. P. Bennett, vice-president of the Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been elected president, and E. H. | 
Bindley, a director, has been elected vice-president. Henry J. 

Miller was elected a director to succeed the late Willis T. 
McCook. 


The J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, on November | 
purchased the railroad motor coach division of the Service 
Motors, Inc., Wabash, Ind., with exclusive rights for the 
production and sale of the type of gasoline-driven rail ‘car 
heretofore known as the Service Model 55 Railroad Motor 
Coach. Cars of this type now in operation have completed 
one million and a half miles of service. While the Brill Com- 
pany has heretofore furnished only the bodies for these cars, 
it will now furnish the complete units without change in de- 
sign. This type car will now be known as the Brill Model 55 
Gasoline Car and will be handled by the automotive car 
division of the J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, with C. O. 
Guernsey, designer of this unit and formerly vice-president 
of Service Motors, Inc., as chief engineer; C. J. McPherson, 
sales manager; A. H. Hudson, formerly of Service Motors, 
Inc., as Eastern representative, and A, F. McCormick, for- 
merly of Service Motors, Inc., as Southwestern representative. 
All renewal part business for cars of this type now in service 
and guarantees given by Service Motors, Inc., have also been 
taken over by the Brill Company. 


SHIPMENTs OF APPLEs from points on the Cumberland division 
of the Baltimore & Ohio this season have reached a total of 
2,500 carloads, the heaviest movement in the history of this 
traffic. 
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ARKANSAS & LouIsIANA Missouri.—This company plans the 
construction of a freight station at Monroe, La., to cost $25,000. 


ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—This company has completed 
surveys for the contemplated four-mile extension from Tonkawa, 
Okla., to the Three Sands oil fields. It is estimated that the pro- 
ject would cost $100,000. 


ATCHISON, TopeEKA & SANTA FeE.—This company has awarded 
a contract to Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of an apprentice school building at San Bernardino, 
Cal., to cost $30,000. 


BaLTimMorE & OuHI0.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Joseph E. Nelson & Sons, Chicago, for the construction of water 
treating plants, of 100,000 gallons per hour capacity each at Old 
River Junction, Ohio, Troy, Lima, Deshler and Rossford. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
Luney Bros., Victoria, B. C., for the construction of the steamship 
terminal building at Victoria, B. C., reported in the Railway Age 
of August 11. The estimated cost of the building is $200,000. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
J. W. Mohler, Camrose, Alberta, for the extension of the Edmon- 
ton, Dunvegan & British Columbia from Grande Prairie, B. C., to 
a point 15 miles west, and of the Central Canada from Berwyn, 
B. C., to a point 13 miles west. 


Cuicaco & ALtton.—This company will construct a two-story 
freight and passenger station at Hardin, IIl., the new terminus of 
the Eldred branch. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—This company will construct a 
storehouse at Casper, Wyo., at a cost of approximately $14,000. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This company will construct 
a concrete viaduct over its tracks at Eighth street, Pueblo, Colo., 
at a cost of approximately $350,000. The new viaduct will be 
used for street traffic, eliminating the existing grade crossing. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—This company will construct 
extensions to its yard at Burnham, a suburb of Denver, Colo., at 
a cost of $250,000. 


Erre.—This company has awarded a contract to Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the construction of a 200-ton steel 
automatic electric coaling station at Brier Hill, Ohio. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING.—-This company has awarded a con- 
tract to O’Rourke Brothers, Philadelphia, for masonry work and 
substructure of a bridge carrying the tracks of its Norristown 
branch over Fountain street, North Manayunk, Pa. The contract 
for water-proofing has been awarded to Martin & Breen, Inc. 
Philadelphia. 


PuesBLo Conservancy District.—This organization, through the 
Dayton Morgan Engineering Company, Dayton, Ohio, will call 
for bids in November or December for the construction of flood 
control work at Pueblo, Colo., involving the construction of a 
new river channel to carry 125,000 cu. ft. per second of water, 34 
miles of railroad tracks and a barrier dam 35 ft. high and 3,060 
ft. long. The prceject, which will cost approximately $4,000,000, 
includes the following kinds of work: Excavation of 1,000,000 
cu. yds. of earth from dry cut to form the new channel; excava- 
tion of 54,000 cu. yds. of earth from the channel; construction 
of small levees consisting altogether of 140,000 cu. yds. of earth; 
170 cu. yds. of grading of railway embankment ;, 281,000 cu. yds. 
of rolled fill embankment in the dam; levee and channel slope 
paving; headgate structure of 660 cu. yds. of reinferced concrete; 
retaining wail of 1,400 cu. yds. of concrete; five culverts averag- 
ing 125 ft. in length; three track concrete through girder bridge, 
200 ft. long; five bridge substructures; a dam including a spillway 
of plain concrete; wing walls of plain concrete railroad conduit 
of reinforced concrete and ditch culvert of reinforced concrete; 
one 400-ft., double-track through railroad bridge; reconstructing 
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several existing spans and supplying new viaduct steel spans; one 
400-ft. double-track through pin connected railroad bridge; one 
280-ft. through pin connected steel highway span; 35 miles of 
standard gage of railroad track; removal of 35 miles of present 
main line and yard tracks; one row, 13,600 ft. long of interlocking 
steel sheet piling and 5,000 ft. of vitrified tile sewer. In addition 
to the foregoing for which contracts will soon be let, certain work 
to be carried on later is as follows: construction of reinforced 
concrete underpass containing 2,000 cu. yds. of concrete; local 
freight house; ice house; small office buildings; wheel house; coal 
chute; ash pits and a 3-stall addition to the engine house. 


St. Paut Union Depot.—This company plans the construction 
of a roundhouse, adjoining the Union Depot yards, at St. Paul, 
Minn., to cost approximately $75,000. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—This company contemplates constructing 
new shop buildings and roundhouse facilities at Valentine, Tex. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—This company contemplates the construc- 
tion of a four-story passenger station and office building at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., to cost approximately $150,000. 


Wasasu.—This company has prepared plans for an addition to 
its enginehouse and shops at Moberly, Mo., to cost $65,000. 


Recent Construction on Canadian Pacific 


The Canadian Pacific has recently completed several improve- 
ments in its facilities in the vicinity of Montreal, including the 
construction of a new subway at Westmount Station, the installa- 
tion of an electrical interlocking plant to control the movements 
of trains passing to and from the Glen Yards and a new coaling 
plant at Outremont. 

Nearly 200 miles of new 100-lb. rails have been laid this sum- 
mer on the Sherbrooke subdivision between Megantic, P. Q., and 
South Stukely and between Vaudreuil and Ottawa, and over 200 
miles of track have been rock-ballasted, most of the work being 
done between Montreal and Toronto. By the close of the season 
the Canadian Pacific will have rock ballast over 700 miles of track 
on its eastern lines. 

Slightly over 100 track miles of steel between Megantic and 
South Stukely were replaced by one gang of men in 20 days. On 
one particular day they iaid 10 miles of track—both rails—in 10 
hours, and this with trains continually passing over their work. 
One mile of the track was changed in 28 minutes. The steel to 
Ottawa was laid in 27 days. In addition to the laying of new 
steel, the track has been completely equipped with tie plates. 

Bridges have been given particular attention this year, and the 
renewal of bridges to handle the heaviest power between Calumet 
and Ottawa has enabled the company to cut 45 minutes off the 
time schedule between Place Viger Station, Montreal, and Ottawa. 
The renewal operations were commenced last summer, and com- 
pleted early this fall. 

The Canadian Pacific creosoting plant at Sudbury has been in 
operation all summer and delivered to the line over a million track 
and switch ties which were distributed to the various parts of the 
eastern lines. Nine hundred thousand ties are now stacked up 
ready to be seasoned and treated by this plant. The company 
has carried out an extensive painting program, especially in re- 
gard to out-lying station buildings and steel bridges, but this has 
been in line with the “Save the Surface” policy of the Canadian 
Pacific which has been in force since the company’s inception. 

At Montreal, Megantic and Jackfish, reinforced concrete coal- 
ing plants, with capacity of 300 tons each, have replaced the old 
wooden structures. Ten all-steel water tanks of from 40,000 to 
100,000 gallon capacity, have been erected at various points. 

One hundred and twenty-five track miles of the rails released 
from the main lines, have been brought into the shops where the 
rail ends have been sawn off and redrilled for branch line exten- 
sions in the west, and for the re-laying of branch lines where at 
present light rails are in service. This work has also been in 
progress to an even greater extent at the Canadian Pacific shops 
at Winnipeg. 

Other track improvements include the installation of the drain- 
age through cuttings on the main line for the improvement of 
track drainage and strengthening of the roadbed. Other large 
works undertaken by the company this year, and not yet com- 
pleted, are the new passenger station at Fredericton, New Bruns- 
wick, and the construction of a modern freight shed with team 
delivery trucks at Pembroke, Ont. 
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Boston RaiLroap HoLtpinc Company.—Election of Officers.— 
Arthur P. Russell, vice-president of the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford, has been elected president of the Boston Railroad 
Holding Company, and Charles F, Choate, Jr., and James L. 
Richards have been elected vice-presidents. This is the first 


election of officers since the holding company stock was re- 


turned from the hands of public trustees to the New Haven 
Railroad. The holding company owns the New Haven’s interest 
in the Boston & Maine. 


CAMPBELLS CREEK.—Asks Authority to Sell Stock—This com- 
pany has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to issue and sell 2,795 shares of its capital stock at 
par, the proceeds of 2,080 shares to be applied to the payment 
of bonded indebtedness amounting to $208,000. The proceeds 
of 400 shares are to be applied as payment of the company’s 
indebtedness to the Campbells Creek Coal Company. Authority 
is asked to sell from time to time hereafter 315 shares for 
corporate purposes, 


CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA— Asks Authority to Increase Common 
Stock.—This company has asked permission of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to increase its outstanding common stock 
from $5,000,000 to $20,000,000 in order to retire its preferred 
stock, outstanding in the amount of $15,000,000, by exchange 
share for share. All of both common and preferred stock out- 
standing, except directors’ qualifying shares, is owned by the 
Illinois Central. The application represented that having only 
one class of stock will simplify accounting. 


CenTRAL New ENGLAND.—Dividends——The directors have 
declared dividends of 6 per cent on the preferred stock and 2 
per cent on the common, both payable November 7. The divi- 
dends are the same as were paid in 1922, but no dividends were 
declared in 1920 and 1921. The stock is practically all owned 
by the New York, New Haven & Hartford. 


GREENWICH & JOHNSONVILLE.—Authorized to Issue Bonds— 
This company has been authorized to issue $500,000 of 6 per cent 
first mortgage gold bonds to be sold directly by the carrier at 
par and accrued interest to the Delaware & Hudson Company, 
and the proceeds used to retire a similar amount of 4 per cent first 
mortgage bonds maturing January 1, 1924. 


GRAND TRUNK.—/nvestors’ Claims—See article on another 
page of this issue. 


Missourr Paciric.—Asks Authority for Equipment Trusts.— 
This company has asked authority from the Interstate Commerce 
Commissicn to guarantee $3,900,000 of 5% per cent equipment 
trust certificates to be sold to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., at 9534, the 
proceeds to be applied to the purchase of equipment estimated 
to cost $5,347,653, comprising 50 locomotives and tenders and 
77 passenger cars. 





Otp Cotony Ratroap.—Bonds Sold—R. L. Day & Co.,, 
Harris, Forbes & Co., Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Remick, 
Hodges & Co., have sold $3,500,000 first mortgage 20-year 5% 
per cent gold bonds at 99 to yield about 5.58 per cent. 


Pere Marguette.—New Directors—M. C. Brush, president 
of the American International Corporation, George C. Frazer 
and Thomas F. Woodlock have been elected directors to succeed 


Charles S. Sargent, Jr., Frederick Strauss and W. P. Philips, 
resigned in accordance with the terms of the Clayton Act. 


Trend of Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last Last 
Nov. 7 Week Year 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 


| fre rer: 60.05 58.21 70.33 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
Se EE ccakccrcvaeetuaesesteos 82.38 81.84 86.65 
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Executive 


A. B. Campbell has been appointed treasurer, general freight 
and passenger agent, auditor and purchasing agent of the 
Potato Creek, with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding 
E. A. Mayer, resigned. 


W. J. Buchanan has been elected president of the Louisiana 
& Arkansas with headquarters at Texarkana, Ark., succeeding 
William Buchanan whose death on October 26 was reported 
in the Railway Age of November 3. 


Fred Zimmerman, vice-president of the Chicago, Indianapo- 
lis & Louisville with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
elected president of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western, 
with headquarters at Indianapolis, Ind., succeeding B. A. 
Worthington, who has resigned. 


Operating 


G. P. Brock has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters 
at Mobile, Ala. 


J. A. Kauffman has been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the Kentucky, Rockcastle & Cumberland with head- 
quarters at Louisville, Ky. 


K. H. Gillette has been-appointed assistant superintendent 
of the Los Angeles division of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., and will have 
jurisdiction over the Los Angeles terminal. 


L. F. Shea has been appointed superintendent of communi- 
cation of the New York, New Haven & Hartford, with head- 
quarters at New Haven, Conn., succeeding C. S. Dow, re- 
signed. G. A. Cox has been appointed supervisor of com- 
munication, Lines West, with headquarters at New Haven. 


J. W. Rea has been appointed inspector of transportation 
on the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
reporting to the general manager, and H. §. Grant has been 
appointed inspector of transportation, with the same head- 
quarters, reporting to the superintendent of transportation. 


C. E. Lanham, superintendent of car service of the Gulf, 
Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at Mobile, Ala., has 
been promoted to superintendent of transportation, with the 
same headquarters. The new office will include the duties 
formerly discharged by Mr. Lanham as superintendent of car 
service. 


George F. Dickson, superintendent of the Gulf & Ship 
Island with headquarters at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been pro- 
moted to general superintendent in charge of the transporta- 
tion, roadway and mechanical departments with the same 
headquarters. The position of superintendent has been 
abolished. 


V. S. Burnham, trainmaster of the San Joaquin division of 
the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at Bakersfield, Cal., 
has been transferred to the Tucson division, with headquar- 
ters at Yuma, Ariz., succeeding R. G. Prosole, who has been 
transferred to the San Joaquin division, with headquarters 
at Bakersfield, succeeding Mr. Burnham. 


C. D. Glass, assistant superintendent of the Port Arthur 
division, Western region, of the Canadian National, with 
headquarters at Rainy River, Ont., has been transferred to 
the Minaki and Quibell subdivision of the Port Arthur divi- 
sion, with headquarters at Sioux Lookout, Ont., succeeding 
S. McElroy, who in’ turn succeeds Mr. Glass. 


Norman B. Pitcairn, whose appointment as superintendent 
of the Narfolk Division of the Pennsylvania with headquarters 
at Cape Charles, Va., was reported in the Railway Age of 
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November 10, 1923 


October 27, page 794, was born at Harrisburg, Pa., on 
November 8, 1881, and was graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity as a civil engineer in 1903. He entered railway service 
on June 29, 1901, as a rodman on the Pennsylvania and held 
that position until July 1, 1904, when he was appointed transit- 
man. On June 1 of the next year he was appointed assistant 
supervisor and on February 1, 1910, was promoted to super- 
visor, which position he held until November 10, 1919, when 
he was appointed division engineer of the New York division, 
which position he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


James B. Phelan, whose appointment as superintendent of 
the Schuylkill division of the Pennsylvania with headquarters 
at Reading, Pa., was reported in the Railway Age of October 
27, page 794, was born at Moberly, Mo., on September 20, 1884, 
and was graduated from the University of Missouri as B. S. 
in C. E. in 1907. On September 12 of the same year he 
entered railway service on the Middle Division of the Penn- 
sylvania. On November 1, 1909, he was appointed yard 
master on the same division and held that position until 
March 1, 1913, when he was appointed assistant station master. 
In November of the next year he was appointed freight train 
master which position he held until July 1, 1916, when he 
was appointed acting assistant passenger train master of the 
Middle Division and on February 1, 1918, was again appointed 
freight train master of the same division. On March 1, 1920, 
Mr. Phelan was appointed assistant superintendent of the 
Middle Division and on April 15, 1922, was transferred to 
the Philadelphia division in the same capacity, which position 
he held at the time of his recent promotion. 


P. L. Grove, whose promotion to general superintendent of 
the Michigan division of the Pennsylvania, with headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., was reported in the Railway Age 
of October 27, was 
born on October 3, 
1878, at Altoona, Pa. 
He entered railway 
service on May 1, 1894, 
as a messenger in the 
Altoona shops of the 
Pennsylvania and two 
years later was pro- 
moted to machinist ap- 
prentice. In 1899, he 
was promoted to ma- 
chinist on special as- 
signments, being pro- 
moted to inspector at 
the Columbia shops of 
the Philadelphia divi- 
sion in February, 1902. 
Mr. Grove was pro- 
moted to foreman of 
the State Line shops of 
the Bedford division in 
October, 1904, and in 
July, 1905, was again promoted to assistant master mechanic 
of the Altoona machine shop. He was promoted to assistant 
engineer of motive power of the Northern division, with 
headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., in September, 1910. In 
September, 1917, he was promoted to superintendent of the 
Delaware division of the Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washing- 
ton with headquarters at Wilmington, Delaware, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1920, was transferred to the New York division, with 
headquarters at Jersey City, N. J., which position he was 
holding at the time of his recent promotion. 





P. L. Grove 


H. H. Garrigues, whose promotion to general superintendent 
of the Illinois division, Northwestern region, of the Pennsyl- 
vania with headquarters at Chicago,.was reported in the 
Railway Age of October 27, was born on September 4, 1881, 
at Harrisburg, Pa. After graduating from Haverford College, 
he entered railway service in February, 1901, as a rodman on 
the Pennsylvania. In March, 1903, he was transferred to the 
Philadelphia division and in September of that year was pro- 
moted to transitman at Altoona, Pa. He was promoted to 
assistant supervisor in the office of the general superintendent 
at Altoona in January, 1904, and in September of the follow- 
ing year, was transferred to the Pittsburgh division. Mr. 
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Garrigues was transferred to the Maryland division in Sep- 
tember, 1908, and in December of the same year was promoted 
to supervisor of the Alleghany division. In November, 1912, 
he was appointed supervisor of the West Jersey & Seashore, 
a part of the Pennsylvania system, and in June, 1914, was 
transferred with the same title to the office of the general 
manager. On January 1, 1915, he was appointed engineer in 
the valuation department. In May, 1917, Mr. Garrigues was 
again appointed supervisor of the Baltimore division, holding 
this position until September of the same year when he was 
transferred to the Philadelphia division. In December, 1917, 
he was promoted to division engineer of the Trenton division, 
being transferred in January, 1919, to the Philadelphia terminal 
division. He was promoted to engineer maintenance of way 
of the Southern division in March, 1920, and in May of the 
same year was promoted to superintendent of the Delaware 
division. He was transferred to the Atlantic division in 
April, 1922, and in May, 1923, to the Philadelphia terminal 
division, which position he was holding at the time of his 
recent promotion to general superintendent of the Illinois 
division, with headquarters at Chicago. : 


Traffic 


J. H. McCaffrey has been appointed commercial agent for 
the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquarters at New York. 


R. A. Belding has been appointed industrial agent of the 
Wabash, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. 
S. Walsh, Jr., who has resigned. 


C. A. Barber, assistant to general passenger agent of the 
Lehigh Valley with headquarters at New York, has been 
promoted to assistant general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters. 


J. E. Kenworthy has been appointed general passenger agent 
of the Georgia & Florida, with headquarters at Augusta, Ga. 
D. W. Agnew has been appointed general western agent, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich. 


J. S. Henney, assistant general freight agent of the Clover 
Leaf district of the New York, Chicago & St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to general 
freight agent, with headquarters at Toledo, Ohio. J. T. Smith, 
commercial agent at St. Louis, Mo., has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding Mr. Henney. 


Charles A. Forrest, general agent of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., has been 
promoted to executive general agent at Birmingham, Ala. 
Mr. Forrest was born on October 5, 1871, at Auburn, N. Y., 
and was educated in the public schools of that city. He 
entered railway service in 1889 as a clerk and stenographer 
to the superintendent of the Pacific Express at Dallas, Tex. 
The following year he became a rate clerk in the office of 
the general freight agent of the Texas & Pacific and resigned 
the following year to work for a law firm. In 1894 he became 
chief clerk in the legal department of the Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas of Texas at Dallas. In 1896 he was appointed secretary 
of the company and, in 1897, contracting freight agent. Two 
years later he was promoted to commercial agent. In 1901- 
1902 he served as a salesman for a coal company and for a 
brief period in the latter year was official court reporter for 
the M-K-T. He then became traveling freight agent of 
the Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf and served that company 
and its successors, the Rock Island and the Frisco, being 
appointed commercial agent of the latter in 1910. In 1913 
he was appointed general agent at Atlanta, Ga. In 1918 he 
served for a brief period as division freight agent and as 
general freight agent of the Birmingham Belt at Birmingham, 
Ala. Then until 1920 he served as a specialist in transporta- 
tion for the U. S. Department of Agriculture at Atlanta. He 
then returned to the Frisco as general agent at Atlanta and 
since has served in the same capacity at Dallas and San 
Francisco. 


Mechanical 


J. H. Douglas, master car builder of the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, with headquarters at Brewster, Ohio, has been trans- 
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ferred to Toledo, Ohio, with office in the Iron street shop 
yards. 


M. King has been appointed road foreman of engines of 
the Coast division of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., succeeding H. L. Moore who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


F. P. Howell, shop superintendent of the Atlantic Coast 
Line with headquarters at Waycross, Ga., has been appointed 
superintendent of motive power, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding J. E. Brogdon, deceased. C. A. White, master 
mechanic with headquarters at Waycross, has been appointed 
shop superintendent with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Mr. Howell. S. E. Porter, general foreman with headquarters 
at Port Tampa, Fla., has been appointed master mechanic 
with headquarters at Waycross, succeeding Mr. White. C. S. 
Taylor, master mechanic with headquarters at Wilmington, 
N. C., has been appointed shop superintendent of the Emerson 
shops with headquarters at Rocky Mount, N. C. J. H. Painter, 
shop superintendent with headquarters at Rocky Mount, 
N. C., has been appointed master mechanic of the Richmond, 
Norfolk and Fayetteville districts, with the same headquarters. 
P. J. Meade, master mechanic with headquarters at Rocky 
Mount, has been transferred to the Wilmington district, with 
headquarters at Wilmington. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


W. H. Hulsizer, assistant to the valuation officer of the 
Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., has been 
promoted to valuation engineer, with the same headquarters. 


C. M. Barbour, assistant engineer in the office of the 
electrical engineer of the Southern Pacific, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Cal., has been promoted to assistant 
engineer in the office of the chief engineer of the lines in 
Texas and Louisiana, with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


Purchasing and Stores 


H. A. Smith, general storekeeper of the Terminal Railroad 
Association of St. Louis, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., 
has been promoted to purchasing agent and general store- 
keeper, with the same headquarters, succeeding W. G. 
O’Fallon, who has resigned to engage in private business. 


Obituary 


Everett M. Alvord, assistant to the director general of 
railroads and director of the Division of Liquidation Claims 
of the United States Railroad Administration, died at his 
residence at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 1 after a_ brief 
illness. Mr. Alvord had 
had an unusually ex- 
tensive experience on 
western railroads and 
had been. connected 
with the Railroad Ad- 
ministration since 1918, 
when he became _in- 
spector of transporta- 
tion in the Division of 
Operation. During 1919 
and 1920 he was a 
member of the com- 
mittee on compensation 
and claims of the 
Railroad Administration 
and after the return of 
the railroads by the 





E. M. Alvord 
government he was ap- 


pointed assistant to the 

director general and director of the Division of Liquidation 
Claims, in which capacity he had been in general charge of 
the settlements between the railroads and the government 
of the accounts arising from the period of federal control. 
Mr. Alvord was born July 2, 1859, at Olney, Ill., and, after 
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attending the common schools, entered railway service in 
1875 as a telegraph operator on the Ohio & Mississippi. He 
was later agent and operator on the Texas & Pacific, dis- 
patcher on the Denison & Pacific, clerk and dispatcher for 
the Pacific Improvement Company; general material agent, 
International Improvement Company; trainmaster and 
general roadmaster of the Fort Worth & Denver City, and 
from 1888 to 1891, purchasing agent of the International 
Great Northern. From 1891 to 1893 he was general super- 
intendent of the East Line & Red River; from 1893 to 1895 
general superintendent of the Sherman, Shreveport & South- 
ern; from 1895 to 1903 superintendent of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas, and from 1903 to 1911 general superintendent of the 
same road. From 1911 to 1913 he was vice-president and 
general manager of the Midland Valley and after having 
spent four years in private enterprises he became general 
superintendent of, the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, which 
position he held in 1917 and 1918. 


E. O. McCormick, vice-president of the Southern Pacific, 
with headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., died in that city 
on November 1. Mr. McCormick was born at Lafayette, Ind., 
on April 3, 1858, and 
entered railway service 
in 1879 as a timekeeper 
in the construction de- 
partment of the Lake 
Erie & Western. He 
was later employed in 
the freight department 
of the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago at 
Lafayette, Ind., after 
which he was appointed 
general agent for the 
Great Eastern Freight 
Lines at Louisville, Ky. 
He was later appointed 


city passenger and 
ticket agent for the 
Chicago, Indianapolis 





& Louisville at Louis- 
ville, Ky., subsequently 
being transferred to 
Chicago. Mr. McCor- 
mick was then successively promoted to general northwestern 
passenger agent at Chicago, and general passenger and ticket 
agent with the same headquarters. In May, 1889, he was 
appointed general passenger and ticket agent for the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, holding this position until Sep- 
tember 1, 1893, when he was appointed passenger traffic 
manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 
Mr. McCormick entered the service of the Southern Pacific 
in May, 1899, as passenger traffic manager, being promoted 
on April 1, 1904 to assistant traffic director of the Southern 
Pacific and the Union Pacific systems. On May 1, 1910, he 
was elected vice-president of the Southern Pacific and held 
this position until the period of Federal control, when he was 
sent to England and France on a labor mission. On his 
return he went to Alaska to make a survey of the government 
railroad at the request of the Department of the Interior. 
On March 1, 1920, at the conclusion of Federal control, Mr. 
McCormick was elected vice-president in charge of promotion 
and development of the Southern Pacific, which position he 
held at the time of his death. 


E. O. McCormick 


B. J. Dalton, former chief valuation commissioner of the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas, died at Parsons, Kan., on 
October 28. 


G. W. Andrews, assistant to the chief engineer, maintenance 
of way, of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters at Balti- 
more, Md., died on November 2. 


Col. Augustus Pope, special statistician for the Southeastern 
Freight Association and the Southern Freight Association, 
died at Montgomery, Ala., on October 18. 


THE GREAT NORTHERN expects to have moved approximately 
16,000,000 tons of ore at the end of the year. 








